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Heater AND MIST and a tracery of blue wood-smoke against the 
deep purple of distant hills. . . an eye-filling vista. Eye-comforting. 
too, with its almost total absence of glare. Small wonder that the 
eyes of old Scotch shepherds can still see so clearly. 

Far from such a pastoral scene are our modern lives. We are 
surrounded by glare—bright lights, and sharp hard surfaces to 
reflect them. 

To use a printing paper which is kind to the eyes is to add the 
attraction-power of eye-comfort to editorial matter and advertising. 

Kimberly- Clark not long ago developed three papers— Kleerfect, Hyfect and Rotoplate 
— which possessed all the requirements for fine printing: opacity, ink affinity and lack of 
two-sidedness, yet with a surface that minimized glare. 

Today Kimberly-Clark is adding another important quality to two of these famous 
papers. As the result of modern research it has developed a new, brighter shade of white 
for Kleerfect and Hyfect which, without reducing their non-glare qualities, permits the 
widest range of contrasts with printing inks. Ask your printer or paper merchant for 
samples of this new white. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 
8 S. Michigan Avenue; New York, 122 E. 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 W. Sixth Street. 
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Next Month 


W. AvERILL Harriman, chairman, Union 
Pacific Railroad, tells, in an interview 
with Howard McLellan, some of the bene- 
fits derived from that road’s moderniza- 
tion policy. Of course, it cost the Union 
Pacific a lot of money—$50,000,000 in 
round figures—nevertheless, there are 
ideas in the story which can be used by a 
small company with less than $50 to invest. 


Harry L. Wy ie, of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany, will continue his series of articles 
on business management, with special 
reference to savings and short cuts which 
reduce expenses, cut overhead and in- 
crease profits. In the April issue his arti- 
cle will show how to make budgets work. 


THERE is a company in Illinois, estab- 
lished in 1907, which has maintained a 
working force of approximately three 
hundred people for many years. In all 
those years it has been necessary to “fire” 
only two men—both because they in- 
sisted on coming to work drunk—rip- 
roaring drunk, too. Their method of con- 
serving human material and of paying 
employee bonuses, is scheduled for a 
discussion in our April issue. 
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G. E. Plastics Dept. Uses 
Modern Movable Walls 
in New Molding Plant 


IN ADAPTING an existing building 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, to serve 
as headquarters for their new Texto- 
lite molding plant, the G. E. Plastics 
Department employed the latest type 
of movable partitioning, Transite 
Walls. Every wall requirement in pri- 
vate offices and general office areas 
was met by using this unusually ver- 
satile material. 


Transite Walls were used as free- 
standing partitions, ceiling-high and 
solid walls, and in combination with 


A CORNER of one of the “‘Transite”’ offices 
in the new headquarters of the Plastics 
Department, General Electric Company. 
The attractiveness of the Transite Walls 
shown here is duplicated throughout the 
building. Moreover, these walls can be relo- 
cated, at any time, with no loss of material. 


glass. Because of their unique con- 
struction method, installation was 
rapidly completed. 


This construction method, also, 
will make it a simple matter for the 
G. E. Plastics Department to revise 
their layout in the future, if neces- 
sary, for it allows the walls to be 
moved quickly, economically, with 
no loss of material. And relocation 
can be made with practically no dust, 
noise or bother. 


Asbestos-cement in composition, 
Transite Walls are exceptionally dura- 
ble, fireproof and immune to rot or 
decay. Because they are sound-resist- 
ant, they also provide the privacy of 
fixed walls. 


All of these General Electric Offices 
were painted light green. But lacquer, 
wood veneer, fabric, paper or any 
other material could have been used, 
because Transite Walls provide a 
flush, projection-free surface suitable 
to any decorative scheme. In many 
instances, the wall is left in its natu- 
ral neutral color. 


Full information on this modern, 
movable partition is given in the 
Transite Walls brochure with details 
on the application of Transite Walls 
for many types of office construction. 
Write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 





| 

. 

Does Dr. Laird Know Women? 
To the Editor: 

In your magazine AMexican Business 

for January 1938 you published an article 
| entitled “Are Women to Boss Women a 

Failure,” and ask your readers for their 
| opinions. May I state mine? 

Is Doctor Laird right or wrong? On 
behalf of the large army of women in 
positions of authority I say most em- 

| phatically that he is wrong. Insomuch as 
it has been my happy experience to have 
had my early business training under 
three very efficient women and from them 
learned methods of business and leader- 
ship which has brought me to my present 
position as an executive, I feel that I can 
speak with certainty in this respect. 

Being in charge of a large staff respon- 
sible for the running of a department 
where intelligence, accuracy and quickness 
in their relative places are of the utmost 
importance, I find that being a woman 
is of no hindrance in the operation of 
this work. I feel that rather than a hin- 
drance it is an asset because a woman 
more easily understands the problems of 
other women, she knows how much physi- 
cal exertion can be endured and is more 

| understanding in many general matters. 

| Granted that women have more detailed 
minds than men, this should prove valu- 

| able as they would naturally demand a 
more thorough piece of work. Women 
are more intuitive than men and for 

| that reason are better qualified to judge 
whether a woman applicant will be suit- 
able for the position she is applying for, 
in that way there would be fewer square 
pegs in round holes. 


Of course, I am speaking of the woman 
who is qualified to be a boss, not all 
women are, nor for that matter are all 
men. There are those of both sexes who 
allow their personal feelings to interfere 
with business and if they do not like the 
person involved cannot see that their work 
is good and so will never advance them. 
There is also the temperamental type. 
They do not make good bosses as they 
permit their own moods to govern them 
and in moments of depression or personal 
gloom reflect their feelings to the detri- 
ment of the employees and the work. 

In my opinion the answers given to the 
questionnaire reflect rather on the em- 
ployees answering them than on the wom- 
en bosses. The answers for the most part 
are childish and show no depth of char- 
acter. I wonder if any of these women 
employees were a little jealous of the 
boss? It does happen that if from a group 
of employees one is more successful and 
rises to a position of authority, there are 
those who make her life miserable by 
petty jealousies. 

In conclusion I might add that perhaps 
the main reason for preferring a man 
boss, is the fact that either conscious or 
subconscious is the hope that the boss 
will fall in love with her and her days 
of drudgery in the office will be over.— 
Mary Roserts, New York City. 


Need Better Shipping Record 


To the Editor: 

I have been receiving your AMERICAN 
Business for quite some time. It has been 
a great help to me and I have secured 
some very good ideas from many of the 
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UL BUY LC SMITHS 


~. 

Quite seriously, sir. . . the new ‘‘Super-speed’”’ L C Smith Type- 
writer is something to know about. It will save time and money 
for you, and save time and work for your office force. It is com- 
plete... modern... efficient... retains the easy action for which 
L C Smith has long been noted. . . and like all I, C Smiths will 
cost little for service and repairs. 

Why not try one out right in your own office? Just phone any 
LC Smith Branch or Dealer; no obligation, of course. 





©: } Q LOVE AT 
“FIRST SIGHT” 


‘0 


rue new S%e2-20ed 1, SMITH 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N. Y.—Makers also of CORONA, the first PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
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Bu rroughs 
DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 





Large concerns find that certain 
accounting jobs in different departments 
can now be mechanized at extremely 
low cost with this new Burroughs. 


Small concerns find that it gives them 
the advantages of complete machine 
record-keeping with a minimum 


investment. 


Let the Burroughs representative dem- 
onstrate the many fine features of this 
new machine for you. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office, or mail the 
coupon for free, descriptive folder. 





Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6123Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Send me your folder describing the new 
Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machine. 


Name 





Street__ 














New ... Low in Price! 


RECORD OF Emery 
OVERS EARNINGS Anp 
DEDUCTIONS 


FOR PAYROLL AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
RECORDS 


At one writing, this new low-priced 
Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine produces pay check (or pay 
envelope), employee's statement 
and a record of the employee’s earn- 
ings and deductions. 


FOR BOOKKEEPING 


Because it writes dates, adds debits, 
subtracts credits and extends the 
new balance, this modern Burroughs 
posts any ledgers, writes monthly 
statements, and handles all miscel- 
laneous figure-work inexpensively. 


FOR ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING 


The famous Burroughs Short-Cut 
Keyboard provides the fastest 
method for listing, adding and sub- 
tracting amounts. Subtraction is 
as fast and easy as addition. 




















articles published in the various issues. 

We are a very large mail order house, 
and our clerks naturally have occasion to 
type out hundreds of gum labels for mail- 
ing packages. We do not make a carbon 
copy of the gum labels attached to the 
packages, and when we receive claims 
from the customers saying that they did 
not receive merchandise shipped them, we 
have no method of checking back to see 
that no error was made in typing the 
correct name or address of the customer. 

We understand there is a method being 
used whereby all packages sent out are 
recorded, making it very easy to check the 
address that was put on the package. 

If you are not familiar with the sys- 
tems being used by larger concerns that 
have enabled them to overcome this diffi- 
culty, will you kindly bring our inquiry to 
the attention of the readers of AMERICAN 
Bustness?/—JoserpH ZaABRIST, manager, 
Midwest Optical Supply. 

Mr. Zasrist: We have one suggestion 
to make. Perhaps our readers will have 
other and better ones. Ours is this: Sup- 
pose you revise your billing system so 
that your set of billing invoices will in- 
clude two copies—ene the shipping label 
and the other a carbon of the shipping 
label which is filed with an office carbon 
of the invoice. 

Several of the office machine advertisers 
in AMerIcAn Business can help you work 
out this problem. 


Wants Seasonal Salesmen 
To the Editor: 


In your November 1937 issue of Amenrt- 
can Business I noticed a letter from a 
concern which uses salesmen only during 
certain months and wants to find a place 
for them for the remainder of the year. It 
happens that we are a similar company. 
The season when we use travelers is July 1 
to December | or January 1. We too 
would like to find a concern with sales 
activities which would dovetail with ours. 
—D. Ferry, secretary, Ferry-Morse Seed 
Company. 

Mr. Ferry: We hope that some reader 
of American Business who needs sales- 
men from January to July will read this 
letter. Readers who wish to write Mr. 
Ferry may address him care of the edi- 
tor who will be delighted to forward all 
letters. 


Look Out, Dr. Laird! 
To the Editor: 


I am informed that Dr. Donald A. Laird 
had an article in a recent issue of Amerti- 
can Busrness in which he gave comments 
and statistics purporting to show that 
women had not been a success in super- 
visory and executive positions. I should 
be grateful if you would send me a copy 
of the magazine in which the article ap- 
peared as I wish to comment on its con- 
tents in an article for the Independent 
Woman, organ of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs.—Frances Maute, New York City. 


Miss Maute: The editors and Dr. Laird, 
too, we are sure, eagerly await your 
comments. 
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HE new 1938 MAZDA lamps made by 

General Electric are the brightest lamp 
bulbs G-E has ever made. They cost no more 
to buy, and use no more electricity than last 
year’s lamps. But they give you more light for 
your money than ever before in history... 
and they Stay Brighter Longer. 
The increase in efficiency in this year’s G-E 
bulbs is the result of constant improvement 
and new developments that have been made 


in MAZDA lamp research laboratories. 
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BUY LAMP BULBS 
WHERE YOU SEE 
<< THis emecem 


Next time you need new lamps for your MAZDA LAMPS MADE BY G-E 

home, office or plant, ask for these new, 

brighter MAZDA lamps carrying the famous only 15-25-40- 
dite 60 WATTS 

a) trade-mark. And be sure to include some 


of the larger, sight-saving sizes ... 100, 150, 75 AND 100 WATTS... . 20¢ 
150 WATTS. ... 


and 200-watt. General Electric Company, 
200 WATTS 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC — 
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we ought to have our ears 
slapped back for getting 
bullish last month. “If 
business is better I haven’t 
heard about it,” he wrote. 
“How do you _ reconcile 
your statement that sales 
are picking up with Bax- 
ter’s current letter?” I 
don’t. After reading Bax- 
ter’s dismal pamphlet: 
“America Faces Its Great- 
est Depression,” I lost in- 
terest in this crystal 
gazer. When a man takes 
such a position he is pride 
bound to do all he can to 
make his prediction come 
true. It is a good deal like our friend Voliva down in 
Zion City. Voliva can tell you to the hour when the 
world is coming to an end. He may be right for all I 
know. Then again he may be just as wrong as the 
thousands of others who predicted the end of the 
world, and nothing happened. So why worry about 
it? The sales managers whom I had reference to 
last month were those who had been too busy to 
read what Baxter wrote about business going to 
pot. So they just went about their business as usual, 
putting on a little extra steam to make up for the 


AY YORK reader thinks 


steeper grade, and showed an increase over last year. 


Export Managers Wanted 


Since the good old days of 1920 sales managers 
have high-hatted export managers. Indeed I know 
one organization where the sales manager frankly 
said the export department was just a pain in the 
neck to him. But that was before the “recession.” 
Since domestic sales went into a tailspin, the export 
manager’s stock has gone up, not only with his asso- 
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ciates but with the management. While domestic di- 
visions have been showing losses, the overseas divi- 
sions of most companies with which we are in contact 
have shown increases. So once again the export man- 
ager is the white-haired boy. And now, by way of 
putting a final halo upon his long-suffering head, Sea- 
gram Distillers Corporation has announced that 
R. E. Goes, the company’s general sales manager, has 
been promoted to export sales manager! “Our prog- 
ress has been such in selling our products abroad,” 
the release stated, “that we have decided to make a 
more intensive effort in that direction. Mr. Goes’ 
knowledge of overseas markets and his ability to 
speak several languages qualified him for this impor- 
tant responsibility.” Incidentally, this is the same 
company that recently jolted the industry by run- 
ning page advertisements cautioning consumers not 
to buy whiskey until their bills were paid! 


Business Hermits 


Did you read Bill Feather’s article in the last 
issue? You may not agree with Bill, but you will ad- 
mit that what he writes makes one think. I know 
after reading this particular article I went into a 
huddle with myself. Generally speaking, he is right. 
Too many business men spend too much time attend- 
ing committee meetings where they sit around on god- 
awful chairs, smoke terrible cigars, and come away 
with very little accomplished. Bill also rang the bell, 
when he said that most clubs and associations are 
operated for the benefit of the secretary and officers. 
Nothing burns me up quite so much as to join an 
association or a club, and then be high-pressured to 
help get new members. If clubs spent a little less time 
on membership drives, and a little more time on mem- 
bership service, it would be a good thing for both 
the club and the members. But I can’t go along with 
Bill on the proposition that time spent attending 
meetings is lost even though little is accomplished. 
Bill thinks that instead of going to meetings, busi- 
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ness men should stay home and nurse their businesses. 
It has always seemed to me that American business 
men cling too closely to their desks. They lose per- 
spective. They go stale on the job. Business is becom- 
ing more and more a matter of knowing people ; get- 
ting fresh points of view; keeping on your toes. You 
have to get out and circulate to do that. And the 
best way to do that it seems to me is to attend a 
few meetings every week and take part in the local 
business organizations. 


More Authority for Branch Managers 


Speaking in Pennsylvania recently, Charles R. 
Hook, president of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, made a suggestion well worth noting. He 
pointed out that one thing “big” business could do 
to regain public favor was to revise its attitude con- 
cerning branch managers’ participation in local ac- 
tivities. “Grant to the local executives in branch 
plants and offices,” he said, “adequate authority to 
discharge properly the parent firm’s responsibilities 
to the local communities in which it does business.” 
Too many companies turn thumbs down on any re- 
quest by a branch manager to join some local group 
in which he feels the company should be represented. 
“We are not impressed,” one controller wrote to his 
Chicago manager who wanted to join a local club, 
“by your idea of joining this organization. Surely 
you realize that to allow this expense would establish 
a dangerous precedent. We do a national business 
and are not in sympathy with our representatives 
spending money to join an organization which has 
as its object the boosting of one city at the expense 
of another.” From a budgetary point of view the 
controller was right. Yet it is that “dollar first” 
attitude which is boomeranging on business today. 
This attitude prompts the frequent complaint that 
“big” business takes all the money it can out of “our” 
community and “gives nothing” in return. The big 
chains saw the mistake and today encourage store 
managers to take a more active part in local cham- 
bers of commerce and similar groups. It has helped 
them a great deal. It will help other national busi- 
nesses in the same way. 


Harvey S. Firestone 


Back in 1894 when Henry Ford was running his 
little machine shop, Harvey Firestone was a carriage 
salesman. So far as we can learn he was not a par- 
ticularly good salesman. Like so many others he had 
drifted into selling. After finishing high school he 
had to do something, and his folks who were farmers 
near Columbiana, Ohio, encouraged him to be a 
“drummer.” It looked like a good way to get into 
business. But young Harvey had one trait so many 
salesmen lack. He used his head. He observed that the 
steel tires then used on buggies and carriages needed 
improving. And so he began toying with the idea of 
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rubber tires. About that time the horseless carriage 
made its appearance. It fired the imagination of the 
young salesman. He was quick to see that if the 
horseless carriage was ever to come into its own, it 
must run on tires which would absorb vibration and 
road shock. Thus he came to meet Henry Ford, and 
soon established a friendship which lasted until Mr. 
Firestone’s death on February 7. Who can say how 
much the friendship of these two men meant to each 
other in a business way? Certainly each contributed 
much to the success of the other. Which simply 
proves what we have so often contended in these 
pages, that one of the greatest assets a business man 
can have is the capacity to make friends, and the 
ability’to hold them. You can say all you like about 
business being a cold-blooded proposition, but when 
you start digging into it you find an amazing amount 
of sentiment. 


Borah’s New Scheme 


Business men are blowing hot and cold over the 
Borah-O’Mahoney proposal to license corporations. 
The idea of government regulation by a commission 
of political appointees is enough to give one the 
chills. Yet, at that, the Borah plan may be the lesser 
of several possible evils. The trouble with the NRA 
brand of regulation was that it slammed the door 
on the individual with a few hundred dollars who 
wanted to go into business. If the code authority, 
in its great wisdom, thought he would crowd the 
vested interests, he was ruled out of order. Borah 
proposes to limit the regulation to corporations, 
which after all are created by the state. So the in- 
dividual would still have a chance to compete with- 
out getting regulated to death in the beginning. Two 
other points favorable to Borah’s scheme are: (1) 
It would probably curb the charter racket which is 
becoming pretty sour, and (2) it would put a much- 
needed halter on certain labor groups. But why any 
bill for regulating business should be projected at 
this time is hard to fathom. Surely it could wait 
until the patient shows some signs of recovering from 
his present case of jitters. Wage regulation, and that 
is what the scheme really amounts to, would only 
precipitate another epidemic of price increases and 
cause still further inflation. We like the suggestion 
recently made that Congress declare a moratorium 
on cracking down on business. Distribute the prizes 
and let’s get back .o work. This wrangling is getting 
on everybody’s nerves. If and when we get lasting 
recovery it will come as a result of closer cooperation 
between government, labor and business, and not by 
these groups sniping at each other for the benefit of 
the gallery. Mr. Green’s February 12 talk indicates 
that the steering committee of the A. F. of L. has. 
caught the idea. Is it too much to hope that Mr. 
Lewis and the lawmakers on Capitol Hill will also fall 
in line? Or is that expecting too much?—J.C.A. 








Burroughs 
FANFOLD MACHINE 


A 
DISTINCT 
ADVANCE 


SEE FOR YOURSELF—Ask for a demonstration 
on your own work. Compare it, feature by feature, 


with any fanfold machine that you have ever seen. 


Tit Dees More— 
~ AUTOMATICALLY! 


Carbons Shift Automatically 


Carriage Opens Automatically 
Completed Forms are Released 
Automatically 
New Forms Lock Into Place 
Automatically 


Carriage Closes Automatically 
. 

Reverse tabulation, carriage 

return and spacing-up are con- 

trolled electrically by one key! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY -: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Modernization Trend 
Retail Merchandising 





Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company’s experience 
in developing improved methods for selling moderni- 
zation to independent merchants points the way toa 
huge market for merchandise, materials, equipment 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


T THE convention of the Illi- 
nois Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association held recently, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett and Company, 
Chicago wholesalers, erected a full- 
sized hardware store, completely 
stocked with merchandise, on the 
convention exhibit floor at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

During the 3-day convention, 
several dealers bought the store. 
This included the fixtures and 
front, and all or part of the sug- 
gested stocks. The price for the 
fixtures and front averages $3,500 
which includes installation by one 
of the eleven traveling store engi- 
neers employed year ’round by Hib- 
bard’s. The price of the store’s 
stock is about $6,000. 

For a wholesaler or a manufac- 
turer to set up model stores, urge 
retailers to duplicate them, is not 
new. But seldom, if ever, has a 
wholesaler or manufacturer em- 
barked upon such an ambitious and 
far-reaching plan as has Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett in its campaign 
to modernize hardware merchan- 


dising. Hibbard’s sells the fixtures 
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virtually at cost; sells the stock at 
regular prices. But with the store 
opened and ready to do business, 
Hibbard’s job has just begun. For 
this wholesaler undertakes to in- 
sure the success of each new store 
it sells. 

Since 1935 when this program 
really began, Hibbard’s has been 
instrumental in modernizing about 
three hundred hardware stores. 
Now, at the beginning of the fourth 
year, Hibbard’s is offering a store 
and a plan which are an improve- 
ment over any previous efforts and 
go further toward assuring the suc- 
cess of each dealer who buys a new 
store or modernizes his old one. 

C. J. Whipple, president of Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett and Com- 
pany, emphasizes the fact that 
there is no such thing as one stand- 
ard layout, one standard stock for 
stores in all parts of the country. 
Obviously, the ice skates which 
would inevitably be a part of a 
stock installed in the fall for a 
Michigan merchant, would be a bit 
out of place in a new store in Doth- 
an, Alabama. And just as obvi- 


C. J. Whipple, president, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett and Company, 
Chicago hardware wholesale house 


ously, the stock which would be 
furnished to a dealer in an indus- 
trial city such as Akron, Ohio, 
would scarcely be a duplicate of a 
stock furnished to a dealer in a com- 
munity such as Spencer, Iowa, 
where farm trade is all important. 

Despite these differences in 
stocks, the model store is made up. 
of standard units which, while pre- 
senting a somewhat standardized 
appearance of order, neatness and 
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peanonaty waver. bar 


The front is washable enamel done in red, yellow and blue and will stand out along any retail street without being offensive. 
A Neon sign helps draw attention to the store, while three windows feature seasonable, quick-turning merchandise. This is 
the front of the new Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett store, now being sold to hardware retailers, after a dramatic introduction at 
the Illinois Retail Hardware Association in Chicago late in February. The front, fixtures and all the stock needed sell for an 
average of $9,500, depending, of course, upon the width of the store and the selection of merchandise included in the stock 



































attractiveness, permit almost limit- 
less variations. For example, there 
is a wall section devoted to tools. 
It provides for an average stock of 
tools such as hammers, saws, 
braces, planes, chisels, hatchets. 
But if a merchant specializes in 
tools, two or even three of these 
sections may be included in the 
store’s stock. Thus a dealer who 
buys a store from Hibbard’s re- 
ceives a tailor-made store, cut to 
fit the needs of his community, de- 
signed to stress the merchandise he 
can sell to best advantage, and 
planned to accommodate the items 
which Hibbard’s retail investiga- 
tions have indicated would be most 
profitable in his territory. 
Backbone of the store’s stock is 
some three thousand items known 
as the “turnover list.” This is a 
list of merchandise which was made 


up after 43,000 price and item 
studies were made from the basic 
offerings of the nation’s leading re- 
tailers of hardware. This stock is 
uniform throughout the country. It 
consists largely of fast-turning, 
lower-priced items which, as every- 
one knows, have long been the key- 
stone of chain and syndicate store 
success. 

Merchandise in this turnover list 
meets the standard price ranges of 
the chain and syndicate stores, ar- 
ticle for article, price for price. In 
case after case Hibbard’s found it 
necessary either to buy from manu- 
facturers who were selling to the 
chain or syndicate stores, or to in- 
duce other manufacturers to de- 
velop items and lines of merchan- 
dise which would be competitive in 
both price and quality with chain 
and syndicate store offerings. 


This fight of Hibbard’s to obtain 
for the independent retailer fast- 
moving merchandise was described 
in the March 1935 issue of AMERI- 
can Business in an article headed, 
“Whipple of Hibbard’s.” This 
present story tells what has hap- 
pened since then and brings the 
reader up to date on one of the most 
revolutionary wholesale and retail 
activities in the United States. 

In addition to providing the 
dealer with a new store, engineered 
with all the skill and care which 
results from studies of sales and 
consumer preference, Hibbard’s 
offers an 8-point merchandising 
service which includes the follow- 
ing: (1) Hardware checking list of 
turnover items and retail price 
guide. (2) A simple method of mer- 
chandise stock control. (3) Peri- 
odic issues of basic merchandise 
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Blonde, bleached oak woodwork, pastel blue walls in a hardware store! When we remember the dingy, dark, cluttered stores 
of yesterday it is obvious that there is a revolution in retailing afoot. While not recommended for all stores, this gay, bright 
finish is there for the dealer who wants it—for others there are slightly darker shades. But the fixtures are standard and 
everything is within arm’s reach of the customer, with fast-moving merchandise in the front, wide aisles, brilliant lighting, 
and a series of shadow boxes over fixtures to feature specials. These box displays replace the former piles of unsightly boxes 


Every item of stock is placed and displayed according to a sales-engineered plan. Items such as trace chains and whiffletrees, 
once thought ‘‘undisplayable”’ are attractively displayed and emphasized according to sales potentialities. But the main 
emphasis from a display standpoint is on fast-moving ‘‘turnover’’ merchandise, much of it attractive to women shoppers 
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layout information. (4) Minor 
weekly sales promotions. (5) Ma- 
jor store-wide promotions. (6) 
General retail counsel and advice. 
(7) Store designing assistance. (8) 
A field engineering service for com- 
plete store modernization. 

Most of these services are self- 
explanatory. The minor weekly pro- 
motions include, in addition to 
cards, posters and price tickets, a 
photograph of a fully trimmed win- 
dow including featured merchan- 
dise, as well as a photograph show- 
ing the window without merchan- 
dise, but with properties and fix- 
tures needed. The major store-wide 
promotions include newspaper ad- 
vertisements, circulars, window 
photographs, a bulletin, publicity 
material, backgrounds, window 
strips and ledge-sign pennants — 
everything needed for a spectacular 
promotion. The merchandise lay- 
out information consists of illus- 
trations of merchandised units plus 
blueprints which show exactly 
where each piece of merchandise is 
to be displayed. This service alone 
is the most comprehensive and care- 
fully planned of any we have seen. 


In installing the new stores Hib- 
bard’s worked out a clearance-sale 
plan which cleans up the stock of 
slow-moving, obsolete, shopworn 
and overpriced merchandise from 
the dealer’s old store. This sale 
brings in needed cash. Then, when 
the new store is ready to open, Hib- 
bard’s supervises an opening sale 
which crowds the store with cus- 
tomers. In one small Indiana city 
more than three thousand persons 
attended the opening of a modern- 
ized store. After six months in a 
new store another dealer wrote that 
his business increased 50 per cent 
over the previous six months. Still 
another dealer opened a new store 
April 25, and sales for the first 
nineteen days of May increased 106 
per cent. From Missouri comes a 
record of a Hibbard-modernized 
store which increased business 
$3,500 during the first year after 
modernization. There are hundreds 
of letters bearing similar testimony 
in Hibbard’s files. 

Although a standard front is in- 
cluded in the store, and the trade- 
mark of a Hibbard private brand, 
“True-Value,” is incorporated in a 


Neon sign, these stores are in no 
sense a chain, a voluntary chain, 
or a_ wholesaler-fostered chain. 
Hibbard?’s will sell the fixtures and 
front of the new store on a basis 
of twelve equal monthly payments. 
And Hibbard’s sells the merchan- 
dising service for $5.00 a month 
which is less than its cost to them. 
For this the company expects deal- 
ers to concentrate purchases. But 
the dealer is in no sense under con- 
tract to buy from Hibbard’s only. 

With these facts before us it 
seems possible that a retail revolu- 
tion is in the making. Indeed, it may 
have begun. The independent mer- 
chant is awakening to the fact that 
he can compete, successfully and 
profitably, with the chains. There 
is the work being done by other 
wholesalers, the show manufac- 
turers, the voluntary chains in the 
food field—in addition to the splen- 
did work of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Company— in provid- 
ing salable merchandise at such 
economies that chain stores no 
longer have exclusive rights to 
lower prices and fast-selling mer- 
chandise. All (Continued on page 60) 





This Idea Collects Old Accounts 


SE of a letter which has been 

unusually successful in collect- 
ing accounts which are sixty days 
old or older is reported by the 
Brown-Dunkin Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma. The letter 
reads, in part: 

“Would you kindly examine the 
status of your account as shown 
below, and advise us within the next 
few days, or at least before the 
fifteenth, just when we may expect 
to receive your check? 

“An audit of our accounts re- 
ceivable has just been completed 
and an objection has been made to 
the method in which you have been 
handling your account. Perhaps it 
has been our fault in not carefully 
explaining that charge account 
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terms require payment in full on or 
before the tenth of the month for 
purchases made during the previ- 
ous month. Or, perhaps, you have 
had some unexpected expense which 
has prevented payment. 

“We know that we can count on 
your cooperation in the future and 
we take this opportunity to thank 
you for your patronage. 

“May we hear from you by re- 
turn mail, using the enclosed 
stamped envelope? Just write your 
answer on the bottom of the page. 
Thank you.” 

At the lower left-hand corner 
there is a tabulation emphasizing 
the age of the account by showing 
the exact amount of the customer’s 
balance, by months. For example: 


$10.62 October, $5.50 November, 
$45.16 December, total, $61.28. 
Just under the signature is a form 
for the customer to fill out. It 
reads: 


Brown-Dunkin: You will receive my 


check on 


It is one of the best collection 
plans devised by the company de- 
clares M. A. Leleu, credit manager, 
who says that for some reason this 
letter never seems to leave a bad 
feeling with customers. He also 
states that enclosing stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes increases re- 
turns by 20 per cent. 
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When the Head of the Business 


Goes Stale sy ceorce oarneu 


HE recent shake-up in the 

executive staff of Marshall Field 
and Company following the death 
of James O. McKinsey, chairman 
of the board, and the return of 
the management control to the old- 
time Field men, has started anew 
the discussion: “Is it wise to bring 
in outsiders to fill the top jobs of 
a business?” 

The answer to this question, of 
course, is that it is one of those 
things which should not be done 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 
We don’t need Henry Ford to tell 
us that it is smart to grow our 
own top executives, rather than to 
seek them outside of the organiza- 
tion. That is just common sense. 
The man who has grown up in the 
organization has less to unlearn. 
He should have more organization 
spirit. He is less likely to make 
mistakes. And there is the effect 
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on the organization to be consid- 
ered. It always shatters morale to 
go outside for a man to fill a big 
job which organization opinion 
thinks could better have been filled 
by one of their own “crowd.” 
That is the theory of filling the 
top jobs. But in actual practice 
it is not always possible to get the 
man we need in the organization. I 
know of a case, for example, where 
the directors went outside for a 
president because if they had pro- 
moted any one of four available 
executives they would have had a 
minor revolution on their hands. 
These jealousies which smolder in 
so many organizations are espe- 
cially pronounced in the so-called 
“democratic” executive staff where 
managers dine together, club to- 
gether and even travel around in 
the same social circles. To single 
out one of such a group and say, 


“Now you are the boss,” 


is just 
too much for the others to swallow. 
There are many instances of or- 
ganizations which had to be 
purged of their top men before 
teamwork could be re-established. 

Then, too, there is usually a 
shortage of true executive timber 
in organizations. For some reason 
American business men seem to 
have developed a specialist com- 
plex. They think of themselves as 
professional sales managers, credit 
men, advertising managers, etc., 
rather than as a part of the busi- 
ness. They remind one of the jour- 
neyman printer in Mark Twain’s 
day who drifted from one town to 
another. These journeymen execu- 
tives drift from one job to an- 
other. Their efforts are all concen- - 
trated upon making themselves 
better sales managers, better 
credit men or better advertising 
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men. The royal road to success, as 
they see it, lies not within their 
present business, but in getting a 
job with some other company at 
a higher salary. How are you 
going to take a man with that kind 
of an outlook and move him up 
into a top position requiring at 
least a working knowledge of all 
management functions? 

There is still another difficulty 
which confronts men who are called 
upon to replace a slipping chief 
executive. So often the department 
manager personnel, from which top 
executives are recruited ordinarily, 
has gone rusty too. What are you 
going to do in a case like that? It 
is not an easy knot to untie. But 
here is how one man who was called 
in to re-organize a big Chicago 
mail order house uncovered the 
executives he needed to “pep up” 
the business, without firmg any- 
body. 

When this man took the helm 
the first thing he did was call a 
meeting of executives and explain 
to them that so long as they played 
ball with him, they did not have 
to worry about their jobs. Then 
he asked questions. He found there 
were some department managers 
who couldn’t answer his questions. 
They told him they would look it 
up and let him know, or they said 
someone else in the department had 
prepared the report. That was his 
cue to ask who had prepared the 
report. When he was told he began 
to keep an eye on that man. He 
found excuses to send for him. He 
took pains to go out of his way 
to stop by the man’s desk and see 
what sort of work he was doing 
and how he was doing it. Invari- 
ably he found that nearly every 
department head had somebody 
under him who was doing the 
thinking for the department. And 
from this group of thinking men, 
this organizer found the nucleus 
of a new organization. Today 
these men comprise the top man- 
agement of a company which is 
the largest of its kind in the world. 
Most of them are millionaires. 

Even in small organizations 
there are young second- and third- 
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string men whose work seldom 
comes to the attention of the head 
of the business. Their immediate 
superiors fear to give them too 
much limelight. The department 
managers know they are growing 
older every year, and that the con- 
stant urge upon management is to 
inject younger blood into stagnant 
departments. They do not mean to 
held anyone back or be unfair. But 
they are human. And the law of 
self-preservation is still working. 
In order to safeguard their own 
jobs and to maintain themselves in 
favor, they organize their depart- 
ments so that whatever credit may 
be due their departments and the 
individuals in them, accrues to 
them as managers. That is why it 
is sometimes necessary for the 
chief executive of a business to de- 
velop a systematic method for 
“spotting” young employees who 
are showing sound judgment and 
an aptitude for filling front-office 
jobs. 

Hand in hand with this need of 
finding executives to replace busi- 
ness heads who go stale on the job 
goes the problem of what to do 
with executives who have lost their 
drive. Where a company has a 
pension retirement plan the prob- 
lem is simple. Where no such plan 
exists, one good way to handle the 
problem is to establish positions 
into which these men can be moved 
without loss of prestige or a great 
sacrifice of salary. One of the 
steamship companies, for example, 
created the position of “com- 
mander” on its ships for captains 
who were close to retirement age. 
The commander’s job was to see 
that the passengers were happy. 
He had nothing to do with the 
navigation of the ship, and was 
actually subject to the captain’s 
orders. But he relieved the captain 
of the social duties which take up 
far too much of the time of an 
executive officer. 

Is there an idea here for busi- 
ness? Instead of keeping executives 
in jobs that really call for the en- 
thusiasm of a younger man, why 
not promote them into jobs which 
would have to do with public re- 


lations? Certainly there is no busi- 
ness which would not profit 
through improved public relations. 
For example, the position of vice 
chairman of the board of directors 
mighi be created. When a chief ad- 
ministrative executive begins to 
bog down under the pressure of 
years and younger men with a 
keener grasp on what needs to be 
done are available, promote the 
president to vice chairman of the 
board! Let him represent the com- 
pany at trade associations and 
other meetings. Let him be respon- 
sible for public relations, including 
customer relations. Let him ad- 
dress meetings of various civic 
groups and take a more active 
part in fulfilling the company’s 
obligation to the community and 
to the nation. It would be profit- 
able for the business, and would 
enable the management to move up 
a string of executives, many of 
whom might otherwise become dis- 
couraged and leave the company. 
There is probably no phase of 
business management more impor- 
tant today than a company’s rela- 
tions with the public. We hear and 
read a great deal about it. We are 
told that lack of foresight in shap- 
ing such relations prior to 1929 
is the greatest failure business has 
made. Very well. What are we 
going to do about it? You can do 
as some are doing and hire a bright 
young man at $3,500 a year to 
manage the company’s public re- 
lations. That is better than noth- 
ing. But the smart thing to do, it 
seems to me, is to use the opportu- 
nity to overhaul your executive 
personnel. If the business is suffer- 
ing from hardening of the arteries, 
as most businesses are these days, 
promote the head of the business 
to manager of public relations, 
under any title you please. You 
will get a good public relations 
man, and at the same time you will 
give your younger executives a 
chance. We are fast moving into 
a young man’s world. We might as 
well recognize this fact and adapt 
our policies, our thinking, and our 
executives to it. Let’s consider the 
well-being of the business first. 
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EXPLANAT gy 
2. SUGGESTION 


(Borvig Photo) 


ive Steps to Persuasion 


ORE than a thousand salesmen 

were guests of the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club on Febru- 
ary 1 to hear Benjamin F. Bills, 
chairman of the board of the Bills 
Realty Corporation, define the five 
steps involved in persuading a man 
to do as you want him to do. The 
meeting was one of a series of edu- 
‘ational meetings which this club 
will conduct during the year. 

Mr. Bills, who is a lecturer on 
public speaking at Northwestern 
University, declared that one of 
the great faults of most salesmen, 
and for that matter of all men and 
women in business, is that they do 
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not pay enough attention to how 


they talk to buyers. Too many of 
them have what he called a “poker 
voice.” They rattle off a sales talk, 
or whatever it might be they wish 
to tell a man, without any voice 
inflection. They just don’t realize 
that the skillful control of the 
voice is quite as important in get- 
ting over an idea, as is the sub- 
stance of what one is saying. He 
urged the salesmen 
practice voice modulation, and to 


present to 


acquire the knack of being able to 
win and hold a man’s interest by 
talking in a bright and interesting 
way, and raising and lowering the 


ret full attention. 
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Unlike others who lean on the 


voice so as to 


accepted rules of salesmanship, 
Mr. Bills pointed out to his audi- 
ence that there were no “mys- 
teries” or “tricks” to selling. The 
essential things, he said, are to be 
able to present a proposition to a 
man in such a way that he can 
quickly grasp what you are talking 
about, and plant your thoughts in 
his mind so that you lead him from 
one step to the other. 

The whole sequence of making a 
sale is right on the fingers of one 
hand, They are: 1. Comparison. 
2. Suggestion. 3. Explanation. 
4. Confirmation. 5. Conclusion. 

In selling you compare two il- 
lustrations, or two ideas, which are 
practically alike. One shows the 
advantages of your proposition 
while the other shows the disad- 
vantages of another proposition, 
or the disadvantages of not ac 
cepting your proposition. He cited 
the case of a man selling oil burn- 
ers. He compares the prospect’s 
home with a similar home, empha- 
sizing the advantages of an oil 
burner in parallel illustrations. 

Now what do these comparisons 
suggest to the prospect? If the 
salesman has made out a good case 
they suggest that the prospect buy 
an oil burner—or whatever it is the 
salesman may be selling. But the 
prospect does not always act on 
the suggestion. Here the salesman 
begins to analyze the proposal. 

In this analysis or explanation 
the salesman goes into all neces- 
sary details and gives the facts the 
prospect needs to help him make 
up his mind. But the chances are 
that the prospect still hesitates. 
He needs to see the facts con- 
firmed, and here we begin step No. 
4, confirmation. In confirming we 
submit proof, use testimonials, tell 
what our product has done for 
others. Now we have him convinced 
and are ready for closing. 

Here the salesman summarizes 
quickly, drives home the appeal for 
his proposal and closes the trans- 
action. This completes the stair 
of the five steps that lead to the 
buyer’s decision. 
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| ae of the moot questions which 
will come in for a good keel- 
hauling at the forthcoming Inter- 
national Management Congress, to 
be held next September in Wash- 
ington, is high-pressure salesman- 
ship. There is one group in man- 
agement, of which President Wat- 
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; The Uproar Over — 


(Ahlers Photo) 
Mose Wampler refused to listen to ‘‘high-pressure salesmen"’ so wrestles with tools which were modern in Pharaoh’s time 


son of the International Business 
Machines Corporation is_ the 
spearhead, which believes that the 
way out of the present mess is 
more two-fisted selling. He openly 
favors the use of pressure, arguing 
that selling which lacks pressure 
is lazy selling. 


> 


In the other corner are Stuart 
Chase and his economic planners, 
who have been using the White 
House as a sounding board for 
their new lament. They want some- 
thing done about high-pressure 
selling. It creates booms, and 
booms create panics. If we just 
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left people alone and let them buy 
what they want, when they want 
it, and as they want it, everything 
would be hunky dory. “Do away 
with these god-awful high-pressure 
salesmen,” these country savers 
say, “and business will soon be 
back to normal.” And there are 
just enough people looking for a 
goat upon which to hang the “re- 
cession” to shout, “Crucify them,” 
when the charge against high- 
pressure salesmen is made. 

Suppose we take a good look at 
this fire-spitting monster which is 
wrecking the economic world. 
What is high-pressure selling any- 
way? The economic planners say it 
is a device for making people buy 
what they don’t want and can’t 
afford. Let’s accept that definition, 
even though it is not a true one. 
We'll call exhibit one. He is a life- 
insurance agent, the most highly 
geared sales machine in the world 
today. Now there may be persons 
who buy life insurance without 
being pushed into it. There are 
companies such as the Church Life 
Insurance Company of which J. P. 
Morgan is a director which employ 
no agents, but depend upon their 
policyholders to spread the good 
word. They use low-pressure meth- 
ods. But it would be just too bad 
for the widows of America, if all 
our insurance companies followed 
in their steps. Our great insurance 
institutions, and the almost univer- 
sal protection of American woman- 
hood against the death of the fam- 
ily provider, are a direct result of 
pressure selling. What is so ter- 
rible about that? 

When the typewriting machine 
was first put on the market busi- 
ness men would have nothing to do 
with it. The very idea of “print- 


ing” a letter to a business friend 
was abhorrent. It good 
taste. And there were numbers of 
men, including notables like Hor- 
ace Greeley, who went to their 
graves contending that typewrit- 
ten letters were vulgar. Who broke 
down this resistance and brought 


wasn’t 


about a world-wide acceptance for 
the typewritten letter in business? 
Whisper it: high-pressure sales- 
men. If it had not been for them 
we would probably still be writing 
business letters in longhand, and 
smearing them up in a copy press! 
And what about the hundreds of 
thousands of women for whom the 
typewriter created jobs? What 
would they be doing if business men 
still scribbled their letters in long- 
hand? Every one of them, you 
might say, owes her job to a type- 
writer salesman who high-pres 
sured a stubborn business man into 
buying something he thought he 
didn’t want. Or take the case of 
the business man who is satisfied 
to dictate his letters to a stenog- 
rapher. When a dictating machine 
salesman calls to tell him he is 
wasting money, he gets quite 
huffed. “Young man,” he says with 
a great air of finality, “don’t talk 
to me about those gadgets of 
yours. I’m not at all interested. 
You are wasting your time and 
mine. I don’t want any!” He is 
very sincere about it. He really 
believes what he says. What is the 
salesman supposed to do? If he 
politely insists that his prospect 
might think differently if he knew 
how much time and money voice- 
writing machines would save him, 
he is guilty of high-pressure sell- 
ing. He is committing the “sin” of 
trying to make a man buy some- 
thing he doesn’t want. On the other 


hand, if he accepts the man’s “no” 
and walks out on him, the prospect 
may go on for years using out- 
moded methods and wasting thou- 
sands of dollars of his stock- 
holders’ money. 

This very day there is an army 
of business establishments losing 
thousands of dollars because they 
cling to obsolete methods in fac- 
tories and offices. The government 
recognizes this and is planning 
thorough credit liberalization and 
tax reform, to make it possible 
for more of these small businesses 
to replace this out-of-date, high- 
cost equipment. The 
want 


economic 
prices 
they 
brought down and wages kept up 


planners brought 


down. And want prices 
—a large-sized order. There is 
only one way that this can be done, 
and that is through the use of 
more up-to-date, labor-saving, 
cost-reducing equipment. But be- 
fore such equipment will be widely 
bought and installed, somebody 
has got to make these business men 
want that equipment more than 
they want the money they have to 
lay out to get it. In other words 
they have to be high-pressured into 
buying it. Who would. say such 
selling is against the best interest 
of the public. 

Years ago Burke said that you 
cannot indict a people. Neither can 
you indict a method. It is true 
there are some so-called “high- 
pressure” selling methods that are 
objectionable and against the pub- 
lic interest. Certain kinds of in- 
stalment selling done, falls within 
that classification. But there are 
not many. Low-pressure, lazy sell- 
ing, with its resultant high costs, 
inadequate volume, and inefficiency, 
does the public far more harm than 


HIGH-PRESSURE SELLING 
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“High-pressure selling is a 
hustling, hard-working, ag- 
gressive salesman out after 
business with all the energy, 
persuasiveness and power he 
possesses. Our country needs 
more high-pressure _ selling, 
and more high-pressure sales- 
men. I use high-pressure sales- 
men and I am proud of every 
one of them. 

“There is only one qualifica- 
tion that I would add to my 
definition of 
selling. That is, I refer only to 
legitimate, 


high-pressure 
salesmen __ selling 
honest products, fairly priced 
so that the cost to the con- 
sumer is commensurate with 
the service rendered.” 
—Tuomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent, International Business 
Machines Corporation. 





high-pressure selling. The truth 
lies along a middle road. It is not 
the pressure that is objectionable, 
but lack of character on the part 
of some salesmen. There lingers in 
some sales departments the old idea 
that a good salesman is anyone 
who can sell anything to seme- 
body. We need to amend that defi- 
nition. It has been taken too liter- 
ally by a few. A good salesman, it 
secms to me, is a man who can sell 


a man what he needs when he needs 
it, without taking too literally his 
objection that he doesn’t want it. 
Human nature is strange. We all 
think we are much poorer than we 
really are. And very often the 
things we value most, such as our 
insurance policies, are sold to us, 
over our objections, by a salesman 
who fortunately wouldn’t take 
“no” for an answer—a high-pres- 
sure salesman if you please. 





10 “Bewares” for Correspondents 
BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


1. Don’t wait until you begin dic- 

tating to think of what you 
are going to say. It wastes the 
stenographer’s time, and causes 
you to ramble. Meaningless intro- 
ductions and stereotyped openings 
are the inevitable result of hap- 
hazard thinking. 


2. Don’t get writer’s fright. You 

won’t if you forget that you 
are writing a business letter, and 
just talk with your man on paper. 
Forty per cent of writing a good 
letter lies in being natural, the 
other 60 per cent in being able to 
think straight. 


3. Don’t try to impress people. 

The best writers have the 
knack of talking with people 
rather than at them. When you 
try to make people think that you 
are important they sense it in your 
letter and instinctively dislike you. 


4. Don’t use big words. It is not 

so much that the man you are 
writing to may not understand 
them, but it makes him think you 
are an ass. Besides, short, easily 
understood have more 
punch. 


words 


5. Don’t waste words on intro- 

ductions. The first thing they 
teach a cub reporter is to get 
started quickly. People want you 


to come to the point. It irritates 
them if you don’t. 


6. Don’t ramble. It is the mark 

of a poor thinker. Build up 
your letter point by point, each 
point in its proper sequence, and 
only such points as are necessary) 
to attain your objective. 


7. Don’t be insincere. This busi 

ness of being “surprised” and 
“unable to understand” is over 
done. The foundation of characte: 
is honesty. That means honesty i 
the way you talk as well as th 
way you act. Be true to yourself 
Be honest in your thinking. 


8. Don’t apologize for a pric 
or a policy. Let the tone of 
your letters be courteous and con- 
siderate. But be firm and eve 
ready to uphold your house 
Truckling has no place in an 
American business letter. 


9. Don’t be afraid to ask fo 
what you want. If it is ar 
order ask for it plainly. If it is a 
favor make clear what you wis! 
done. If it is money, state th 
amount and when you want it. 


10. Last, but most important o! 

all: Don’t be self-centered 
Put yourself in the other fellow’ 
place. See his side as well as yours 
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RIVING along our highways we soon become 


aware of the number of “Stop—Cattle Crossing” 
signs. Motorists know that they must stop when 
cattle, horses, sheep or goats are using the high- 
way. It is an old rule of the road—the slowest movers 
have the right of way. Even on the seas the tiniest 
little sailboat has the right of way over motor ships. 
On the seas and on the highways we stop for slow 
movers. It is a splendid rule. 

In business everything is different. No one waits 
for the business which wants to go slowly. No one 
waits for a competitor to modernize. It is every man 
for himself. If a business can travel ahead rapidly 
no one expects it to wait for competitors. 

This rule in business is just as logical and just 
as fair as the rule of the road which requires the 
speedy vehicles to wait for slower ones—which de- 
mands that we slow down, or stop, for cattle, for 
horses and pedestrians. In business if the modern, 
aggressive, fast movers had to wait until all the 
slow-pokes were ready to modernize, to improve and 
to change, there would be no progress. We would still 
be using quill pens, pony express and stage coaches. 
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ever Waits for Slow Movers 


The salesman who wants to make more calls every 
day; the salesman who wants to do a better job of 
demonstrating; the salesman who wants to improve 
his methods—none of these fellows wait for com- 
petitors to make the first move. The business man 
who wants to cut costs by putting in modern equip- 
ment and the manufacturer who wants to start a sales 
promotion campaign do not wait for the slow-moving 
competitor to start something. Nor must they pull 
up to let a backward business pass. In business you 
either travel at the same speed of competitors or 
fall by the wayside beaten, outstripped, outdistanced. 

There is always someone to look askance at the 
business which is going ahead rapidly. There is al- 
ways someone to say, “We will wait and see what is 
going to happen. We are satisfied with things as they 
are. We do not want to make a change.” Happily, 
these folks cannot delay the march of progress in 
business. There are no signs telling the ambitious 
ones to wait. In business the slow ones must get out 
of the way for the fast movers. It is right that they 
should for it is the progressive business which wants 
to get ahead that makes good business.—E. W. 





BY 
HOWARD McLELLAN 


WARE that many sales were 

lost, that some customers were 
disgruntled and that much criti- 
cism began as a result of inade- 
quate telephone service, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, under the di- 
rection of J. A. Appleton, general 
manager of the New York zone, 
has completely modernized and 
humanized its telephone system in 
the big Pennsylvania Station in 
New York City. Here there is an 
average of nine thousand telephone 
inquiries daily—on peak days fif- 
teen thousand. Pennsylvania be- 
lieves that this represents from 
nine to fifteen thousand opportuni- 
ties to make sales, friends and 
build good-will. 

The business man who is ac- 
customed to asking intelligent 
questions of railroad information 
clerks may not realize that some 
people ask downright silly ques- 
tions—and expect courteous, com- 
plete answers. And of course there 
are others, unaccustomed to rail- 
road travel, who must ask ques- 
tions which would be needless to 
the seasoned traveler. Under oath 
the Pennsylvania officials who gave 
us this story assert that the fol- 
lowing incident is not unusual. 

A New York woman with a pet 
poodle suddenly made up her mind 
to take a trip to Chicago. From 
her apartment she phoned Pennsyl- 
vania Station and unburdened her- 
self of a series of questions the 
extent and nature of which, it is 
claimed, are typical of a woman’s 
quest for information. Would she 
be permitted to take into a lower 
Pullman berth her dear little dog? 
What is the size of sheets used in 
Pullman berths? How many win- 
dows in a lower? Is the drinking 
water pure? What is the greatest 
speed at which the train will travel 
en route? How often will the loco- 
motive be changed and at what 
points? And, finally, what is the 
railroad fare, the Pullman charge, 
and at what time will the fastest 
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Traffic in the Pennsylvania’s New York Station originates from 9,000 to 15,000 
daily telephone calls, promptly handled from the office shown on the opposite page 


train leave and arrive? Of course, 
the information is always wanted 
in a great hurry and a complete 
answer to each question is ex- 
pected. And in the end she may de- 
cide not to make the trip. Never- 
theless, sale or no sale, she ex- 
pects the information and will 
roundly damn the railroad which 
fails to give it to her. 

Under an old and now discarded 
system of dispensing telephone in- 
formation, at least four different 
time-consuming interdepartmental 
telephone calls by a clerk were re- 
quired to round up the informa- 
tion asked for by this woman, 
since at least four different phases 
of railroad operation were in- 
volved in the series of questions. 


Approximately eight minutes were 
required to gather and communi- 
cate the information. During that 
lapse of time the information 
seeker held the line while the clerk 
at the station relayed the questions 
to various other clerks in different 
departments. 

Today, a trained information 
clerk in Pennsylvania’s modernized 
information bureau, polislies off 
replies to the same batch of ques- 
tions in about two minutes without 
bothering another department in 
the organization. And by the sim- 
ple device of touching a switch- 
board key he turns the informa- 
tion seeker over to the Pullman 
reservation clerk in another part 
of the station where, as a rule, a 
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SALES avd GOOD-WILL FROM 
5,000,000 TELEPHONE CALLS 


sale is consummated in a minute or 
less. Thus, in the case of an ex- 
tended inquiry, a saving of five 
minutes in clerks’ time is accom- 
plished, and a sale is made. Saving 
even a few seconds on a call, where 
the daily volume of calls reaches a 
total of nine thousand, represents 
a tremendous time economy. In the 
operation of a modern railroad 
competing with air and bus travel 
the fraction of a second is a pre- 
cious item. 

Equally important is the role 
played by Pennsylvania’s modern- 
ized and humanized information 
service in accelerating ticket sales. 
The great bulk of inquiries which 
reach the bureau come from per- 
sons contemplating trips. The in- 
quirer asks for the departure time 
and the amount of the fare. On the 
average, this information is sup- 
plied in a minute or less by one 
clerk. Thus, when a patron who 
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Any business will profit by making it easier for cus- 
tomers to transact business over the telephone as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad did when it revamped its infor- 
mation bureau, installed modern devices, trained em- 
ployees and cut the time of answering inquiries in half 





has already phoned the informa 
tion bureau appears at the ticket 
seller’s window, he has all the pre- 
liminary information he desires. 
He merely asks for a ticket to 
such-and-such a place and, as a 
rule, he has the money for it in his 
hand, often the exact amount. The 
ticket seller is not obliged to an- 
swer a single question and the sale 
is completed with a minimum of 
time and no conversation beyond a 
“thank you.” And the ticket seller 
is ready to serve the next patron. 


Hence rare are queues of ticket 
buyers at Penn Station windows. 
And since ticket buyers are usu- 
ally rushing to make a train when 
they appear at a ticket window, 
speed in consummating the sale is 
an important item. 

This new method reduces the 
wear and tear on human nervous 
systems and tempers; it also elimi- 
nates the loss of thousands of the 
public’s dimes and nickels. Most of 
those who call Penn Station infor- 
mation bureau, do so from public 














Information clerks’ jobs are facilitated by foldless time tables kept in portable 
visible index files and bulletin boards on the wall listing excursion schedules 





Specially constructed steel double desks, equipped with visible indexes, eliminate 
unnecessary arm reaches and body movements. Contents of desks are uniform 


telephone pay stations. ‘This means 
depositing a nickel in the pay slot 
if it’s a public pay station, or pay- 
ing a dime if the call is made from 
a hotel room telephone. Under the 
old information system, manned by 
a few clerks, a telephone caller 
often lost his nickel while a clerk 
sought the information wanted. A 
nickel lost in this way builds no 
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good-will for a railroad. Naturally 
the loser damns the railroad and 
very likely shifts his patronage to 
a competing road or bus line. By 
a simple rearrangement and ex- 
pansion of telephone facilities, 
Pennsylvania has greatly reduced 
criticism by the public. 

Drop a nickel into a public pay 
station in New York today, or call 





the station from a hotel room, ask 
the operator for information and 
without another word from you or 
the PBX operator you are in di- 
rect connection with an informa 
tion bureau clerk. If it so happens 
that the day is one of peak travel, 
and all information clerks are oc- 
cupied, you'll not lose your tem- 
per or your dime or nickel waiting 
through a vast silence for a clerk 
to come in on the line. The PBX 
operator will announce, in an easy 
voice, “Information is busy, please 
wait.” And that will not be the last 
you'll hear from the PBX girl. A 
simple arrangement of the lights 
and cords on her board enables her 
to cut in automatically every 
thirty seconds on the dot to advise 
you that “Information is. still 
busy.” You may be subjected to a 
slight delay before you get infor- 
mation but you will not lose your 
temper and your money waiting 
through a vast silence until you 
believe the line has gone dead and 
you’re the forgotten man. 

Heart of Pennsylvania’s new 
telephone system, as applied to in- 
formation-giving, is its telephone 
arrangement. In the general ex- 
change room of Penn Station is a 
PBX board of two positions, each 
position equipped with two rows 
of answering cords, an upper row 
and a lower row. One row consists 
of “line” cords, the other ends of 
which serve as “holding” cords. 
Supervisory lamps associated with 
these cords light when the clerk in 
the information bureau plugs into 
a jack on his specially constructed 
desk. The caller is thus directly 
and instantly connected with an 
information clerk. When this con- 
nection is made with the clerk a 
light goes on in a switchboard tur- 
ret on the desk of the information 
bureau supervisor, this light noti- 
fying him that this particular 
clerk is occupied. 

When all clerks are busy, next 
incoming calls in the PBX room 
are held by the operator by means 
of the holding cord. Through the 
use of this cord the operator is en- 
abled to plug in about every thirty 
seconds to (Continued on page 49 
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Miss Amanda Manske, Mr. Fremer’s secretary, takes dictation on a little machine that punches the dots of the Braille 
alphabet into paper strips. She passes a quick finger over these notes and types errorless copy on a typewriter she cannot 
see. Weaving intricate patterns into rugs, the sensitive fingers of blind weavers unerringly follow the course of the design 


Bill Fremer Helps the Blind 


Help Themselves 


WELVE years ago O. W. 

Fremer was a sort of god- 
father to Chicago’s blind. If they 
were eager to learn a trade, to be- 
come self-supporting, he was the 
man who could help them do it. 
Although at that time he was con- 
nected with the Chicago Light- 
house Association, his work with 
this charitable organization con- 
sisted principally of helping blind 
persons find employment so they 
could be self-supporting. Probably 
the hardest part of his job was 
that of convincing prospective em- 
ployers that a blind person could 
do certain jobs as well as one who 
could see. 

The predicament of these blind 
workers bothered Bill Fremer who 
was thoroughly sold on_ their 
ability to do certain types of work. 
He was particularly impressed by 
the skill of blind weavers and con- 
vinced that their work could be 
sold at a profit which would enable 
them to successfully compete with 
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other workers. To test this theory 
he rented factory space, brought 
some of his blind friends to work 
for him, and advertised in the 
newspaper for salesmen. Today a 
thriving little business called Blind 
Weavers, Inc.—probably the only 
purely commercial enterprise for 
the blind in the United States—is 
the result. 

Any one of more than a hun 
dred of the house-to-house can- 
vassers representing this company 
may knock on a housewife’s door 
anywhere between Maine and 
California. For her inspection he 
will spread down a colorful bath- 
room rug. He will show her sam- 
ples of standard patterns and 
color combinations. If she objects 
to sizes, patterns, color schemes, 
she is quickly assured that the 
weavers will make her a rug to 
suit the color scheme she has in 
mind and to fit the desired floor 
space. This individualized service 
has won many customers for Blind 


Weavers, Inc. Usually the house- 
wife is amazed when informed that 
certain of the rugs are the handi- 
work of blind weavers. If she has 
been tempted by the thought of a 
new bath rug, often the knowledge 
that she will aid blind workers be- 
come self-supporting will help close 
the sale. 

The hand-woven rugs are made 
entirely by blind persons and bear 
a tag saying, “Made by Blind 
Weavers, Inc.” Persons who can 
see are required to operate the ma- 
chines for the machine-woven 
chenille rugs, however, but blind 
men tie and fringe them. These 
rugs bear a tag which reads as 
follows: 

THE BLIND WEAVERS, INC. 


Makers of Hand-woven Colonial Pattern 
Bliweav Rugs, Distributors of Machine- 
made Chenille Rugs Tied and Fringed by 
the Blind. 

THIS RUG IS NOT WOVEN BY THE BLIND. 
TIED AND FRINGED BY BLIND WORKERS. 


Mr. Fremer employs five persons 


in his office, (Continued on page 51) 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT INVENTORY AND MAINTENANCE RECORD 





Equipment Classification 


Year 19 


Record of Service Calls and Repair Charges 





Inven- 
Serial No. and Size tory 


No 


10 


_ Description of Work co 


Total 
Cc Charges Ago 











10— Inspection Only 





CO—Cleaned and Oiled 


OH—Overhauled 








FIGURE NO. 3 


Service calls and cost of mechanical maintenance are recorded on this form. All equipment of a similar classification is 
listed such as typewriters, adding machines, etc. Last year’s charges are compared with current charges. Information in 
this report will assist the management in developing a mechanical repair routine and in formulating a policy on trade-ins 


Where to Look for Ways 
To Cut Expenses 


BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


Management Consultant; Lecturer in Business Organization, De Paul and Y.M.C.A. Universities; 
Author of ‘‘Practical Office Management'’; Vice Pres., National Office Management Association 


REMEMBER when I was a 

youngster always being con- 
fused by the question, “Which is 
heavier, a pound of feathers or a 
pound of lead?” I could not focus 
my mind on the “pound” and in- 
variably compared feathers with 
lead, and chose the lead. 

I wonder if there is not just a 
little of that same confusion left 
in us, particularly when we sit 
down to consider operating ex- 
penses. The search is made for the 
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“lead” while all around us there 
are “feathers” ready for the pluck- 
ing. In the final analysis, they add 
up to the same except that we need 
more feathers. 

The question was asked of sev- 
eral of my business friends, “What 
recent economy have you effected 
in your operations that has re- 
sulted in substantial savings but 
which at the time of its initial ap- 
plication was considered as routine 
and more or less unimportant?” 


The answers were amazing. They 
proved beyond question that many 
usiness managers possess a re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity which 
is capable of successfully answer- 
ing the problems found in the de- 
velopment of an economical and 
efficient operation. 

When a company is in the 
process of expansion, it often out- 
grows its records and its methods. 
The determination of what changes 
should be made so that the inter- 
nal services will be facilitated, and 
the greatest benefit derived from 
the least expense, is a difficult 
problem. 

Often all the facts are not con- 
sidered when a change is made. It 
is a principle of system that each 
step in the routine should be 
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studied, and as many subsequent 
steps as possible be eliminated. 
This can be accomplished by pre- 
determining what these steps will 
be, and by providing for them in 
the initial development of the sys- 
tem. One such problem is illus- 
trated in a middle western manu- 
facturing concern. In originally 
developing its accounts payable 
system, the management, consider- 
ing the modest volume of business, 
stressed convenience of operation. 
As time passed, this company en- 
joyed an increasing volume, and its 
operations were expanded to in- 
clude several additional lines of 
merchandise. It soon became ap- 
parent that the time spent by the 
accounts payable clerks in check- 
ing previous payments to vendors 
in order to avoid duplicate remit- 
tances was unreasonable. In order 
to avoid the continuous search 
through paid invoices and miscel- 
laneous receipts and records, a 
“summary card” system was in- 
stalled. A small card was filed al- 
phabetically for each person or 
company to whom payments were 
made. Each payment was posted 
as to date and amount. This saved 
time in looking up the payments, 
but added materially to the record 
keeping. 

The problem was satisfactorily 
solved when the “voucher check” 
method of payment was installed. 
This system included that all pay- 
ments be made by check. As the 
check was being typed, a duplicate 
record was made by the same oper- 
ation. The bottom of the check 
provided for a summary of the in- 
voices or items being paid. The 
copy of this record was filed al- 
phabetically and all subsequent 
work was eliminated. A complete 
record of payments was obtained 
showing all the pertinent informa- 
tion for future reference. 

Another company, also a manu- 
facturing concern, decided to keep 
an equipment inventory of all busi- 
ness and office machines in use. 
Space was provided so that the 
office manager could keep a memo- 
randum of the number and cost of 
all service (Continued on page 53) 
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FIGURE NO. 1—Voucher Check Form (First Part 


While the check and record of payments illustrated above are being written, the 
voucher stub and voucher record (see Figure 2) are also written with the same 
operation. All subsequent operations are eliminated and a considerable saving in 
time thereby achieved. By this system all payments are to be made by check 





THE BLANK MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Voucher Index—Do not remove from fik 











FIGURE NO. 2—Voucher Check Form (Second Part 


The voucher stub is filed alphabetically and provides a record of payments as well 
as purchases. Requests for ‘‘delayed remittance’’ can be checked against these 
records and duplicate payments can be avoided. All invoices marked ‘‘duplicate”’ 
should be checked against this file before payment is made a second time 
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Streamlined Meetings 





There is a new style in conventions and meetings to- 
day as the “‘president’s annual message’ goes into the 
waste basket to be replaced by brass-tack discussions 


and real showmanship plus a realistic consideration 
of current problems which beset business everywhere 





HE death-knell is sounding for 

the old-fashioned convention 
with its dry, long-winded speeches 
and extra-curricular whoopee. 
Taking its place in the American 
business scene is a modernized, 
streamlined, speeded-up convention 
which in itself seems destined to 
provide the excitement and stimu- 
lus formerly sought in bars and 
cabarets. 

With a multiplicity of acute 
trade problems to be dealt with, 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association opened its 1938 con- 
vention in January. Before the 
presiding officer had reached the 
second paragraph of his opening 
keynote address, a member of the 
audience sprang to his feet and 
sang out, “Mr. Chairman, just a 
moment—” 
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There were cries from the audi- 
ence ‘of “Sit down,” “You’re out 
of order,” “No heckling.” The in- 
terrupter persisted, “Mr. Chair- 
man, no doubt you’ve got a fine 
speech there but these are perilous 
times in our business and this con- 
vention ought to get down to our 
problems without delay.” 

The chairman stood on the 
stage, apparently debating with 
himself. Finally he picked up the 
thick manuscript on the reading 
stand and made this announce- 
ment. “Ladies and gentlemen, I’m 
inclined to agree with the gentle- 
man who just interrupted me. 
Problems of great magnitude face 
us and it’s about time conventions 
got in step with the trend of the 
day.” He waved a hand toward a 
red plush curtain in back of him. 


It parted, revealing a stage set to 
represent the interior of a thor- 
oughly modernized business con- 
ference room. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said the inter- 
rupter, “I now suggest that you 
call upon members of this audience 
to step up into the conference 
room on the stage and open a dis- 
cussion of our problems with ten 
minutes to each problem and a free 
discussion of all problems just as 
though that office on the stage 
were actually one of our own 
offices.” 

At that dramatically opened 
evening session practically every 
problem facing some five thousand 
business men was discussed and 
considered, and action voted upon, 
in approximately four hours. At 
previous conventions two days had 
been given over to problems in the 
course of which some 125 set 
speeches had been delivered. Of 
course the “heckling” 
presentation had been arranged 
and rehearsed in advance so as to 
give this important convention 
greater power, more speed, in- 
creased production, greater eye 
and ear appeal and, from the 
standpoint of the audience, more 


and stage 
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comfort. In other words, it was a 
streamlined convention, ’38 model. 
The NRDGA convention com- 
mittee reached the decision to 
streamline its 1938 convention 
during the preceding fall when it 
became apparent that an increased 
number of trade problems would 
have to be dealt with effectively 
and that something spectacular 
must be done to attract to the 
forthcoming convention a larger 
proportion of its membership con- 
sisting of 5,600 stores. In the first 
printed broadside sent out to the 
entire membership, the convention 
was announced as an “improved 
product in an improved package— 
the Big Isswe Convention with a 
thrilling surprise to open each 
session.” The thrilling surprise at 
the opening session was the dra- 
matic presentation of problems. 
With the first broadside also 
went a questionnaire inviting mem- 
bers to vote on the proposition of 
a streamlined convention. They 
were also asked to enumerate the 
various problems (a) most vitally 
important to the trade in general 
and (b) the biggest issues with 
which their stores, and the various 
departments in each store, had to 
contend. It was the first time such 
a vote had ever been taken. It suc- 
cessfully aroused new interest in 
the convention. In the second 
broadside the vote was announced 
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with a vast majority favoring a 
new type convention and a great 
diversity of opinion as to the prob- 
lem issues. 

And upon the basis of vote re- 
turns the program committee was 
enabled to arrange its problem dis- 
cussions so that each could be cov- 
ered in ten minutes, in dramatic 
form, thus giving places on the 
program to minor problems affect- 
ing small stores. The streamlined 
convention crowded into six ses- 
sions a volume of business which 
would have required eight or nine 
sessions under the old procedure 
when a lot of time was taken up 
with set speeches and both interest 


1. David E.Moesser,president NRDGA, 
starts to deliver his annual address 
at the 1938 national convention 


2. David Ovens, president J. B. Ivey 
Company, suggeststo Mr. Moesserthat 
the best place for the annual address 
is the bottom of the Grand Canyon 


3. President Moesser proved that he 
was not really surprised at this rude 
interruption by drawing the curtains 
on the stage to reveal a typical office 


4. In this office ‘‘set’’ the business 
session of the convention got under 
way; problems were discussed by indi- 
viduals without long-winded speeches 


and attendance waned as_ the 
speech-making went on and on. In 
point of attendance, interest and 
business transacted, the NRDGA 
1938 convention proved the most 
successful in twenty years. 

To inaugurate a new era of har- 
mony between various elements of 
the same industry, Associated Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America 
offered to its members last Novem- 
ber its first streamlined annual 
convention. AGMA has a member- 
ship of 250 representing in the 
nationally advertised foods field a | 
sales volume of $4,500,000,000. 
Chief among its problems is that of 
its members’ (Continued on page 50) 
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WRONG: Some employee handbooks 
make the new job seem like a jail 


MONG the costliest words used 
in business are, “Nobody told 
me.” We hear it whenever someone 
forgets, makes an error, is hyrt or 
otherwise gets in a jam. A young 
man was asked to help move some 
heavy file cabinets. Something 
slipped and his thumb was pain- 
fully smashed. Off he went to a 
doctor he knew. The doctor ampu- 
tated the thumb. Company doc- 
tors then claimed the amputation 
had been unnecessary—that the 
thumb could have been saved and 
that the young man should have 
reported to them at once. The 
young man claimed no one told him 
to consult a company doctor. It 
cost the company far more than 
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was necessary to settle that claim. 

And here’s another case: A 
valuable, energetic but improvident 
employee drew his pay one day but 
failed to return to work because 
he was threatened with a garnish- 
ment by a loan shark. When the 
personnel department found him in 
another job he said he had quit 
because he heard the company fired 
everyone whose wages were gar- 
nisheed. It developed that the loan 
shark’s collection agent had given 
him this information to frighten 
him into paying the loan. Actually, 
had this misguided worker told his 
story to the personnel manager, he 
could have been helped out of his 
difficulty and a plan developed to 
enable him to pull out of debt. 

It should not be necessary to 
cite further examples of troubles 
which could have been prevented if 
employees had been properly and 
fully instructed about their duties 
and responsibilities, about com- 
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pany policies and activities. It has 
been in an effort to provide em- 
ployees, new and old, with ac- 
curate, simple, understandable in- 
formation, that many companies 
have developed so-called hand- 
books or manuals for their em- 
ployees. These have done much 
toward eradicating the “Nobody 
told me” excuse. It is all put down 
in black and white, and if the em- 
ployee remains uninformed, it is 
his own fault. 

To fully understand how much 
such a handbook is needed we have 
only to ask ourselves what we 
would want to know about a new 
job if we were beginning our 
careers over again. Perhaps we 
would like to know when and how 
we were paid. If by piecework, or 
on some bonus plan, just how is 
our pay calculated? This is an im- 
portant piece of information which 
many companies neglect to explain. 
Some of the employees cannot cal- 
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Marshall Field, Servel, Inc., Sears, Roebuck, Swift 
and Company, Montgomery Ward, Nash-Kelvinator, 
B. F. Goodrich and others attempt to help the new 
employee with handbooks which give him an accurate 
and complete picture of his job and start him off right 





culate their pay and seldom know 
whether the pay envelope contains 
the correct amount. Each pay day 
brings a question, and perhaps a 
doubt, to their minds. A compen- 
sation plan should not only be sim- 
ple and easily understandable, but 
it should be fully explained in the 
employees’ handbook. 

What else would we want to 
know about our job? Well, that 
isn’t so hard to decide. What are 
the office hours? What days are 
observed as holidays? Do we get 
paid for holidays? How long do we 
have to work before we earn a va- 
cation, and how many days do we 
have for our vacation? What 
about absences because of our own 
illness, or for illness or death in 
the family? Can we borrow money 
in an emergency? May we smoke at 
our work? May we use the tele- 
phone for personal cails? To whom 
should we report a grievance? Can 
we ever hope to win a promotion? 
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Can we buy stock in the company? 
Is there a company saving plan? 
Insurance plan? Bonus plan? Pen- 
sion plan? The list is long and 
there are many variations deter- 
mined by the type of business, its 
location and the number of work- 
ers employed. 

Probably any company 
more than twenty employees needs 
some sort of printed handbook. To 
often we think of such devices as 
something useful only for large 
companies where the number of 
workers runs up into the thou- 
sands. But it seems reasonable to 
suppose that in any company 
where executives are not in con- 
stant, easy and informal contact 
with all employees, that an em- 
ployees’ handbook is needed. 

Old-time employees’ handbooks 
usually concentrated on informing 
the employee what he could not do 
and what he must do. These must 
have made the new employee feel 


with 


RIGHT: Others make the new worker 
think that he has the best job in town 


as if he has just been sentenced to 
some type of voluntary servitude 
and denied all the freedom and 
pleasures of life. Happily the 
newer type of employee manual 
puts a soft pedal on harsh rules 
and mandatory regulations. For 
example, in the Sears, Roebuck 
and Company employees’ manual 
we find this about smoking, “In 
view of the large amount of mer- 
chandise and equipment concen- 
trated in the building and the huge 
loss and consequent unemployment 
which might be sustained in case of 
fire, you will realize how very im- 
portant it is to observe strictly the 
no-smoking (Continued on page 52) 
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One of the first posts established by fur traders on the Wabash River was Fort 
Vincenne, now Vincennes, Indiana. The handsome monument there is dedi- 
cated to the pioneers who played an important part in developing the West 


HE magnet which drew the 
Spanish to America was gold— 
gold in the raw. But the French 
came seeking a different kind of 
gold—the furs of the beaver, the 
mink and the fox which were in 
great demand by the luxury-lov- 
ing Parisians. At first the French 
were content to confine their trad- 
ing to the Indian tribes around 
Quebec. But profiting from the ex- 
plorations of La Salle and Joliet, 
the adventuresome trappers began 
to penetrate further and further 
into the wilderness, building forts 
and trading posts as they went. 
These French were skillful traders. 
They treated the Indians as 
friends and equals and thus got 
along much better with them than 
the English and the American 
colonists who thoroughly dis- 
trusted and high-hatted them. 
Up until 1762, for a period of 
nearly one hundred years, the 
trade routes used by the French 
were along the Great Lakes and 
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its tributary rivers. But in that 
year Gilbert Antoine de St. Max- 
ent and Pierre Laclede Liguest, mer- 
chants of New Orleans, organized 
a firm which obtained from the 
French governor of Louisiana a 
license to trade with the Missouri 
River Indians. Laclede, as repre- 
sentative of this firm, and his 
trusted stepson, August Chouteau, 
“set up” shop on a point just 
south of where the Missouri flows 
into the Mississippi. The trading 
post, which by the end of the year 
contained some forty families, was 
known for a time as Laclede’s Vil- 
lage. Such was the beginning of 
St. Louis, destined to become the 
center of the fur trade in America. 

But long before St. Louis was 
named in honor of the then King 
of France, La Salle had explored 
south to the Ohio River, and his 
followers had established a trade 
route along the Maumee and Wab- 
ash Rivers. This is the route 
featured on the cover of this issue 
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of American Business. Trading 
posts were built at what are now 
La Fayette, Terre Haute and 
Vincennes. From Vincennes voy- 
ageurs paddled down the Wabash 
to the Ohio, over the Ohio to the 
Mississippi, and thence up to the 
Missouri. Others struck out over- 
land to the Missouri River 
country and beyond. 

The fur trade languished during 
the forty years or so when the 
Spanish held Louisiana. With the 
exception of the original firm of 
Maxent, Laclede and Company, 
the trade had been largely a mat- 
ter of individual enterprise. But in 
1808 things began to happen. 
Manuel Lisa, an_ enterprising 
Spanish merchant, joined with 
some St. Louis traders and formed 
the Missouri Fur Company. Mean- 
while John Jacob Astor of New 
York, probably the greatest figure 
in the history of the American fur 
trade, had entered upon the scene, 
and one of the major business bat- 
tles of the century was soon going 
full blast. The Astor enterprise 
was called the American Fur Com- 
pany. 

Each company sent parties of 
traders up the Missouri to build 
trading posts. They went out to 
entice the Indians to bring furs for 
trade to their (Continued on page 49) 
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“COMPTOMETER® does master job for Zenith 


THE YOUNG LADY (right) probably doesn't realize that 
behind the golden tones of her new 1938 Zenith Radio there's 
an intricate organization . . . with intricate figure-work prob- 
lems. Behind every figure on Zenith Radio dials, there are 
thousands of figures on production costs, sales, etc. And all 
these figures are handled on the "Comptometer"! 


22 YEARS AGO the Zenith Radio Corporation started using 
“Comptometers." Pictured below is one of Zenith's present 
"Comptometer" batteries — well-lighted, pleasant and effi- 
cient. Mr. Samuel Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer, says, All of 
our figure work is handled on the 'Comptometer.' This in- 
cludes costs, payroll, expense distribution, sales analysis, 
general accounting and statistical work. Our experience 
with 'Comptometer’ methods over 22 years has convinced 
us that we can turn out our figure work quicker and at less 
expense with the 'Comptometer.' " 
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THE MODEL K “COMPTOMETER” 


IF YOUR BUSINESS is in need of more economical, fast-moving 
and flexible methods of handling figure work, a "Comptometer" rep- 
resentative can show you (in your own office, on your own job) how 
modern "Comptometer" methods save precious minutes and dollars. 
Telephone your local “Comptometer" office . . . or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


Trade-Mark of Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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FOR LETTERS THAT SELL— 
MORE You—LESS We 





Creating order-getting 
letters can never be an 
exact science like chem- 
istry, but the observance 
of well-defined principles 
can greatly increase the 
results of a sales letter 





HE credit and collection man- 

ager of the Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, New York, 
H. H. Kase, who is one of the old 
masters in the art of getting folks 
to pay their bills, is the instigator 
of this month’s switch from collec- 
tion to sales-letter problems. At 
least, he is responsible by reverse 
English. 

Said Kase: “Your articles in 
AMERICAN quite 
helpful, although I don’t always 
agree with everything you say. 
But why not lay off the credit men 
for a little while, and take a crack 
at some of the other people who 
write business letters? Maybe they 
need a little of your fatherly atten- 
tion as much or more than we do.” 

Well, that’s fair enough—and 
to boot, a good suggestion. Next 
month, as there will be the fourth 
of the series of collection ‘letter 
problems, suppose we concentrate 
this time on how letters may be 
used to get orders instead of to 
get money. 

Certainly the sales letter is the 
crux of all business correspond- 
ence, and because of its impor- 
tance, more has been written about 
it than about any other member of 
the letter family. A lot of it has 
been good, and some has _ been 
drivel, but gradually there is 
emerging a science of selling with 
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the written word which is getting 
results for those who use it. 

Of course it never will be a 
science as exact and infallible as 
calculus or chemistry. As Robert 
Collier says in his right good Let- 
ter Book, it is never possible to 
predict beyond question of doubt 
the fate of a sales letter. Some- 
times, even though by all known 
standards the letter seems to be a 
whangdoodle, the fish won’t bite. 
Why they won’t bite, only the fish 
know. Or, to put it another way, 
sales letters are like race horses. 
Day in and day out you will get 
better results with a_ stable of 
thoroughbreds, but even the cham- 
pion will not always run true to 
form. 

With that negative thought out 
of the way, the fact still remains 
that the pull of a sales letter can 
be increased if certain principles 
are followed, and it is quite likely 
to have no pull at all if they are 
ignored. Suppose we put our heads 
together and review some of these 
known factors in the building of a 
good sales letter—those which in 
my opinion are the most potent. 

Curiously enough, two of these 
factors are so obvious that you 
would think no sales-letter writer 
would ever disregard them. They 
are as close as the “nose on your 
face”’—perhaps that is why so 
many don’t see them. They have 
nothing to do with the actual writ- 
ing of the letter, but plenty to say 
about the final result. You might 
sum them up with the old saying, 
“Look before you leap.” 

First, we must be sure that the 
folks to whom we are writing are 
genuine prospects for the product 
we are trying to sell. Often a let- 
ter is branded a flop when the cause 
of its downfall was the mailing list 
and not the copy. The annual 
waste in effort and dollars caused 
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by barking up the wrong tree mus 
be truly enormous. For examplk 
last week I received a letter offer 
ing me all kinds of gadgets for m) 
dog—a _ knocked-down kennel 
could quickly assemble, a ceda 
mattress which repels fleas, and « 
little bed that stands six inche: 
off the floor. All fine enough, but ! 
have no dog! Another letter offe: 
me the “one sure way without in 
jury to health of losing twent 
pounds in forty days.” That’s fin 
news for the fat man, but I an 
not fat. Another charitable sou 
wants to compensate for my “lac! 
of education” with his correspond 
ence course. But shucks, I wheedled 
a degree from the savants at Illi 
nois twenty years ago. If that 
“larnin’ ” didn’t stick, it would | 
foolish to try again. 

Of course, the examples I hav: 
just cited apply to blanket mail- 
ings with wide coverage wher 
there is bound to be some waste« 
ammunition, but the less we waste 
through carelessly selected lists, 
the more we save for legitimate 
prospects. And it is not only the 
writer of these form sales letters 
who shoots wildly in the dark. 
Often we see personalized letters, 
where the readers are known to 
the writers, that show no better 
aim. The customer is urged to 
stock items that will not sell in 
his territory, to buy more than he 
can be expected to move, or to in- 
vest in equipment for which he 
would have little use. Usually these 
letters are written with good in- 
tentions, but with small regard for 
the actual conditions under whic! 
the reader operates. 

Assuming then that you have 
made sure that what you are trv- 
ing to sell meets a real or poten- 
tial need of the man to whom y: 
are writing, the second necessary 
step is to learn as much as poss'- 
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ble about the prospect—the type 
and size of his business, and his 
personal characteristics, opinions 
and prejudices. Thus equipped 
with a clear mental image of the 
reader, you are able to talk his 
language, to explain your product 
in terms that he will understand. 

Third, and it is only a bit far- 
ther in the same direction, you 
must find a way to quickly become 
en rapport with your reader—to 
climb, as it were, on his side of the 
fence, so that he will feel you are 
a kindred soul—one who under- 
stands what goes on in his busi- 
ness and sympathizes with its 
problems. For example, consider 
this opening paragraph in a sales 
letter to druggists: 

“After you have run up front 
half a dozen times to sell a couple 
of stogies, a package of court 
plaster and a postage stamp; to 
change a five-dollar bill for the 
barber; to answer the phone and 
inform Mrs. Smith that Castoria is 
25 cents a bottle; and to assure 
Mrs. Jones that you will have the 
doctor call her up as soon as he 
comes in—then take a minute for 
yourself and look over this propo- 
sition. It’s quite worth while.” 

The reader of that letter knows 
right at the start that you know 
what goes on in a drugstore. For 
that reason, you gain acceptance 
in his mind, and he is willing to 
listen to what else you have to say. 
Another striking example of the 
same principle is the opening of a 
letter to bankers used recently by 
Promotion Manager David Gold- 
wasser of the Atlantic Envelope 
Company. Before talking about his 
envelopes, he makes friends with 
the reader by talking about the 
marketing of the cotton crop—the 
one thing in which the banker is at 
that time most interested: 

“They are getting some mighty 
good prices for tobacco down your 
way this year, and believe me, we 
are glad to see it. That means bet- 
ter times for all of us who live in 
Georgia. I’ve seen that mob pour 
into the banks during the buying 
season. It is a real thrill to watch 
their eager faces, because they 
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seldom get so much cash at one 
time. And while we are speaking of 
good times... .” 

Step No. 4 is as old as the hills, 
but many sales-letter writers con 
tinue to ignore it. This step is the 
absolute necessity of slanting your 
whole sales argument from the 
point of view of the reader, rather 
than your own. “More You, and 
Less We,” it is called. How often 
we see the sales-letter writer run 
ning wild with enthusiasm about 
the company—how sales have been 
doubled since last year, how the 
new office building has at last been 
finished, how Bumpus and Bogus 
bought a solid carload last week. 
But what do Bumpus and Bogus 
count in the life of John Doe, 


owner of a small store in Pesotum, 
Illinois? What does he care about 
your new air-conditioned offices? 
While you are cool and comfort- 
able, he continues to sweat. And 
why should he be excited about 
your sales? 

But, if doubling your business 
means you are now able to sell 
goods to John Doe at a lower 
price, giving him a greater margin 
of profit, then that is a reason for 
telling him about it. If your new 
building has climinated some old 
bottle-necks in production and 
shipping, making it possible to de- 
liver John Doe’s orders twenty- 
four hours quicker than before, 
again O.K. John will be interested 
in better service, but he doesn’t 
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give a whoop about your pride in 
owning a new building. So re- 
member—tie up every sales point 
with benefit to the prospect. For- 
get your own ego—talk you, you, 
YOU. 

Fifth—and it’s queer how often 
this principle is violated—never 
take a chance of antagonizing 
your prospect by arousing an 
opinion or prejudice which may 
work against the sale you are try- 
ing to make. Politics and religion 
are especiaily out of order. Unless 
you know the reader and his view- 
points intimately be constantly on 
guard unless you offend him. Per- 
haps you are tempted to make 
a “belittlin’ ” remark about the ad- 
ministration in Washington. And 
maybe you know a swell story 
about a bald-headed man, and an- 
other one about two Jews in New 
York. 

But how do you know that 
reader is not one of those who is 
devoutly in favor of Mr. Roose- 
velt? How do you know he is not 
baldheaded, and so sensitive about 
it that he wears a toupee? And 
even though his name is McGinnis, 
how do you know he did not marry 
a Jewess? 

The sixth principle is a DO and 
not a Don’t. When a man starts 
to read your sales letter, his mind 
is like a blank canvas. Your job 
is to paint a picture on that can- 
vas, so vivid and so enticing that 
the reader is pleased. Take a dozen 
sales letters written by such mas- 
ters as John A. Smith, Robert 
Collier, Jack Carr, Jules Living- 
ston, or Norman Focht, and you 
will quickly discover that they are 
constantly building colorful - pic- 
tures with words. And always the 
reader is made a part of those 
agreeable mental images. He steps 
on carpet “as soft as bent grass.” 
He feels “as exuberant 
groom on his wedding day,” or “as 
strong as Sampson before his locks 
were shorn.” He sleeps “fas soundly 
as the 10-year old boy who has 
played all day.” 

The world at best is a difficult 
place in which to exist. The aver- 
age human being lives in hope. He 
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responds quickly to any mental 
image in which he is happy, or 
prosperous, or heroic, or influen- 
tial, or even well-fed. Paint word 
pictures in which he is warmed by 
pleasant sensations—the answer to 
the thirst of his inner being. 

Seventh, and it is twin to the 
point just covered, avoid generali- 
ties. When you say your product 
is “best,” back up the statement 
with specific facts. “Bask in the 
pleasant climate of sunny Cali- 
fornia” is typical of the usual sales 
letter. But such an assertion is too 
broad. It’s like a drawing in water- 
color, and what you are after is an 
etching on the reader’s mind— 
sharply drawn and vivid. How 
much more enchanting the picture 
becomes when you say, “In Cali- 
fornia where the temperature was 
78 yesterday, and where men and 
women go swimming in the ocean 
every day.” 

If you say your product is 
“most economical” go ahead and 
prove it. Describe the tests made 
in your factory—cite figures. 
Don’t expect your reader to be- 
lieve anything just because you say 
it is true. Get down to brass tacks. 
Talk specific cases. 

And that brings us quickly to 
step No. 8. Use testimony. Use big 
names. We are by nature “monkey 
see, monkey do” folks. Hero wor- 
ship is bred in our bones. Nothing 
impresses the small dealer more 
than the fact that his bigger 
neighbor in the same state is an 
exclusive user of your product. 
The spirit of the Wednesday night 
prayer meetin’ is strong in all of 
us. We are more or less “big-shot” 
minded. I think the value of testi- 
mony has been too much over- 
looked in recent years. 

Ninth, appeal to emotion rather 
than reason in making your sale. 
This statement will be challenged 
by some sales-letter writers but 
nevertheless it is supported by a 
mass of experience. In the last 
analysis, people buy things because 
they “crave” them—not because 
they have weighed the pros and 
cons and come to the logical con- 
clusion that they are needed. As 


Elmer Wheeler says in his thought- 
provoking book, TJ'ested Sentences 
That Sell, it is the sizzle that sells 
the steak. 

At the beginning of your sales 
letter, the reader is cold and ra 
tional. Your first problem is to get 
his attention, your second to 
arouse sustained interest. Ther 
you pile fact upon fact until desir: 
begins to percolate. It is at that 
point that reason fades to th: 
background and emotion gets tl. 
upper hand. The reader is no 
longer cold. He is pleasantly tin 
gling at the thought of owning you: 
product. Some of the reasons tha! 
were holding him back have been 
forgotten. He is warmed to thx 
point of action. Give him a littl 
push and he will buy. 

And action is the tenth and last 
mile you must travel in making 
your sales letter sell. Glance again 
at the sales letters you recently 
have received, and you will be ap 
pailed at the weak-kneed way in 
which many of them come to a 
close. At the very time when they 
should be confident, persuasive, a 
little bit insistent, they are as 
timid as the bashful swain trying 
to propose. “From what has been 
said, we feel you should be inter- 
ested in our proposition, and hope 
to have a favorable reply in the 
near future,” says one writer in a 
sales letter that came to me only 
last week. “Jf you will return the 
enclosed card,” closes another. 
Why say “if”? It is a deadly ad- 
mission that the writer is not sure 
in his own mind that he has made 
the sale. 

This weakness in ending a sales 
letter is undoubtedly one of the 
most common hindrances to writ- 
ten salesmanship in modern busi- 
ness. I see so many fine letters— 
fine up to the last paragraph. And 
then instead of taking the reader 
by the arm and firmly leading him 
to the desired objective, they 
grovel at his feet. He is warm and 
ready to buy, but he doesn’t get 
that final push. Finally, he shrugs 
his shoulders and says, “So what?” 
The sale is lost for want of con 
fidence in the close. 
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The Crisis 
of His 
Lifetime 

—and no lawyer within 100 miles! 


on his land! That Saturday he’d 
gone fishing at the little shack he 


Oil 


he’d owned for years. And suddenly wealth 


kept on a country acre or two 


beyond his wildest dreams dropped in his lap! 

Over on the next section of land a neighbor had been 
juietly drilling for oil. Suddenly a gusher came in. The 
little patch of land on which his fishing shack stood sky- 
rocketed in value—from dollars-per-acre to dollars-per- 
foot! In an hour! 

Now in front of him stood a representative of one of 
the great oil companies, offering a lease ready for his 
signature, insisting on immediate decision. 

Dared he sign it? Did the words so clearly printed 
there mean, in law, what they seemed to mean in plain 
English? How could he, with only his everyday business 
experience, cope with a contract that seemed to make him 
wealthy for life, yet which might conceal hidden “‘jokers”’? 

Not a lawyer within a hundred miles—no one to turn 
to—little knowledge or experience of his own to help 


him out... 
* * on 


Many situations arise throughout every business man’s 
life where legal training may save you from serious losses, 
may also point the way to real profits. 

Not always is a lawyer available to help you in your 
hour of need. No telling, either, when the time will come! 
Sitting in a conference, suddenly called into a customer’s 
office, unexpectedly asked an opinion by an important 
executive—only your own sound knowledge of legal prin- 
ciples—only a working knowledge of “First Aid Law” — 
will stand you in good stead. Perhaps no lawyer can be 
consulted; perhaps you do not even realize the need of 
consulting an attorney. It’s squarely up to YOU! - 
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Whether for personal or business values—you need law! 
But how can you ground yourself in both legal knowledge 
and that legal ¢raining of the mind that rewards its 
possessor so greatly in increased powers of analysis and 
of judgment, in ability to think clearly, to talk con- 
vincingly, to reason powerfully? 

Ridiculous to think of going back to school—impos- 
sible to spend long hours in a law office—yet there is one 
road wide open to you. Home study! Yes, legal training 
at night, right in your own home, can give you an envi- 
able knowledge of this subject which aids any business 
man and often helps its possessor to be selected for more 
rapid promotion—for the bigger executive jobs. 

If you are determined to enjoy such advantages—if 
you are willing to break loose from present business 
ruts—to prepare for greater future possibilities—send 
this coupon and at /east find out just how to qualify 
yourself for the openings available to the legally trained 
man—and sometimes to him a/one! 

Send this coupon and get the facts—the intensely 
interesting book “Law Training for Leadership” which 
will come to you promptly—without the slightest obliga- 
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(Logan Square Studio Photo) 


Sven W. Carlson increased retail busi- 
ness by giving demonstrations on 
home-beautifying to women’s clubs 
in the store display room pictured 
above. Women visitors have spent an 
average of $1.04 each while in the store 
and provided leads for future business 
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P* Club Meeting Plan Jumps 


Sales $100 Per Day 


QREMOST appeal for business 

by the E. T. Carlson Paint 
Company is made through demon- 
strations held in a room above the 
store’s first-floor salesroom. These 
demonstrations are held five after- 
noons a week, and sales have in- 
creased $100 a day since their in- 
auguration a year and a half ago. 
The success of these demonstra- 
tions and the resulting increase in 
business has probably been due 
chiefly to the company’s method of 
getting women to come to the store 
and witness them. 

Back in the fall of 1936 when 
these demonstrations were first de- 
cided upon Sven W. Carlson, 
president of the company founded 
by his father forty-two years ago, 
sent out thirty-nine letters to the 


pastors of as many churches in the 
neighborhood of West Rogers 
Park, Chicago, where the store is 
situated. He requested that they 
turn the letter over to the woman 
in charge of women’s activities in 
connection with the church. In the 
letter he suggested that women 
might be interested in visiting his 
store in groups, or clubs, to watch 
demonstrations of new and im 
proved methods to use in home 
making. For any organizatio1 
which brought a group of twenty 
five or more women to witness : 
demonstration, Mr. Carlson offered 
to pay $5.00 into the organizatio: 
treasury. From these thirty-nin 
letters Mr. Carlson received twent) 
responses and twenty clubs wer 


booked for 


(Continued on page 5: 
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How Modern Equipment Cuts Costs 


in Skelly’s New Office 


THE FIFTEENTH IN A SERIES OF CANDID CAMERA SURVEYS 


XECUTIVE offices of Skelly 
Oil Company are at Tulsa, 

Oklahoma. Because Kansas City is 
strategically situated in the com- 
pany’s marketing area, the mar- 
keting department maintains its 
offices in Kansas City. 

For some years this department 
was housed in a crowded building G 
used both for warehouse and 
offices. Growth of the company 
forced consideration of increased 
office space. After careful investi- 
gation of various suggested solu- 
tions to the problem, company 
officials decided to occupy a new 
building in the Country Club Plaza 





In this beautifully furnished corner 
office works W.T. Atkins, vice president 
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district of Kansas City. This is 
an outlying district of splendid 
apartments, retail stores, theaters, 
homes and office buildings. De 
velopers of this property, — th 
J. C. Nichols Companies, agreed 
to erect a building to fit Skelly 
requirements in return for a 10 
year lease. 

On January 19, 1938, the com 
pany moved its marketing depart 
ment into the new quarters in a 
4-story building of light tapestry 
colored brick and conercte. The en 
tire structure is air conditioned, 
scientifically lighted and acoustic 
ally treated. Other features of this 
splendid new business home of on 
of the country’s most aggressive 
oil companies are asphalt — til 
floors and linoleum covered floors, 
venctian blinds and double-sash 
windows, Walls have 11-inch fur 
red-out air space and insulation 
which makes it possible to turn off 
the heating at 38 degrees Fahren 
heit since the lighting system auto 
matically provides heat from that 
point on up to the desired temper 
ature. The building is also equip 
ped with a dial private-branch 
exchange telephone system. 

Skelly Oil Company was founded 
in 1917 by William Grove Skelly 
whose first job was unloading lum- 
ber from barges at $1.25 a day. 
After various jobs and a hitch in 
the army during the Spanish- 
American War, Mr. Skelly moved 
to Gas City, Indiana, where he 
became manager of the gas com 
pany. As a young man he talked 
so much about going West and 
earning a million dollars that he 
was dubbed “Million Dollar Bill” 
by his friends who perhaps did not 
imagine that his ambition would 
eventually be realized. The chief 
refinery of the company is at El 
Dorado, Kansas, with production 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 





Top: Dating analysis of accounts re- 
ceivable to show what accounts are 
thirty, sixty, ninety, or more days past 
due. Center: Ledgers are protected in 
fire-resistant safes. Bottom: Ledgers 
are posted and statements made at 
one operation of the bookkeepers 
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other oil states. In the marketing 
department offices at Kansas City 
there are approximately 350 em- 
ployees, handling and supervising 
the marketing activities of the 
company which cover fourteen 
midwestern states. Company prod 
ucts are sold to oil jobbers, 
through the company’s own serv- 
ice stations, from bulk plants and 
direct to consumers through the 
Skelgas department which  pro- 
duces and markets “bottled gas.” 


Bookkeeping 


Skelly has modernized, me- 
chanized and electrified bookkeep- 
ing in all of its three main mar- 
keting divisions, which are retail, 
wholesale and Skelgas. State- 
ments are made out for retail cus- 
tomers and ledgers posted in the 
same operation. Ten bookkeeping 
machines are used. 

The statement is a 3-part form, 
with one-time carbons, — pre-in- 
serted. One copy includes only the 
heading and is no larger than the 
top third of the complete state- 
ment. This is used to head up the 
next month’s statement. State- 
ments are folded in a folding ma- 
chine which saves much _ time. 

In this department there are 
three Moon Hopkins machines 
which are used for dating (aging) 
retail accounts, providing an 
analysis of all overdue accounts, 
separating them according to 
whether they are thirty, sixty or 
ninety days past due. This work 
gives the credit department a con- 
stant check on accounts which are 
past due. 

A revolving visible index is 
used for routing all wholesale and 
bulk shipments so that a clerk has 
at arm’s reach all necessary traffic 
information on all customers, 


ready for instant reference. 





Top: Traffic information is quickly 
obtained from this visible file and 
written on orders before they go to 
billers. Center and Bottom: Retail 
bookkeeping is done on machines 
which post ledgers and prepare cus- 
tomers’ bills for all branch offices 
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Top left: Metal stencils are cut on two machines for use in mailings to branches, salesmen, wholesalers, for payrolls and 
office communications. Top right: Thousands of pieces of mail and communications are addressed by this electric machine 
daily. Lower left: Part of the bank of address-plate files. Lower right: In the foreground letters are going through the 
postage meter, while a clerk sorts mail in the mail racks. There is a compartment for everyone receiving mail regularly 





Modernized Addressing and Mailing Departments 


Three graphotypes, which cut 
stencils on metal plates, two dupli- 
graphs, which print entire letters 
or posteards for sales-promotion 
purposes, three addressing ma- 
chines and a large bank of plate 
‘abinets, comprise the equipment 
in the addressing department. 

Skelly believes in mechanized ad- 
dressing wherever mail is regularly 
sent to any member of its organi- 
zation or to customers. Mailings to 
salesmen, branch offices, filling sta- 
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tions, home and branch office em- 
plovees, the entire payroll, stock- 
holders, house organ mailing list— 
these are some of the jobs the 
addressing department handles 
regularly. A daily instruction or 
bulletin sheet, issued to all em- 
ployees, is addressed on machines, 
so that every employee receiving 
the bulletin is known and no one 
can claim they did not receive the 
information. 

There is an claborate system of 


mailing racks for sorting all out- 
going mail. Because Skelly’s mar- 
keting office at Kansas City is in 
the center of its marketing terri- 
tory, overnight delivery to almost 
every part of its sales territory is 
available, insuring prompt mail 
communications. A considerable 
part of Skelly’s mail is hauled di 
rect to trains, having been previ- 
ously sorted in the company’s own 
mailing room. A multiple denomi- 
nation postage machine is used for 
printing postage indicia on vir 
tually all outgoing mail. 
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Centralized Correspondence and Calculating 


The Skelly stenographic depart 
ment handles all machine-dictated 
correspondence and telegrams. Op 
erators also type headings of cus 
tomers’ statements, fill in forms for 
the cotlection department, routine 
letters and statistical reports and 
steno- 


handle all miscellaneous 


graphic work. Comparatively few 
executives use their secretaries for 
other than highly confidential or 
rush correspondence, 


First thing every morning all 


operators are put to work head 


ing customers’ statements from 
copies sent up from the bookkeep 
ing department. The head of this 


checks 


and out, supervises the work and 


department cylinders in 
operates an automatic typewriter. 

Like all oil companies Skelly 
must collect large sums in taxes 
and pass the money on to the gov- 
ce tailed 


and voluminous reports. This and 


ernment, together with 


other statistical needs require a 
















centralized calculating department 
which handles a tremendous volume 
of work. This department is situ 
ated away from office traffic where 
few visitors are ever permitted to 
interrupt, 
As ins all 


there are steel 


other departments 
desks, 


equipment — and 


posture 
chairs, special 
eighteen foot candles of lighting 
Oper 


ators are provided with electrified 


on all working surfaces. 
calculators. The acoustically treat 
ed walls are especially appreciated 


in these departments. 





Top left: Half of the central transcribing and typing department is shown. Top right: The head of the stenographic depart- 
ment supervises cylinder transcription and operates the automatic typewriter as well. Lower left: Calculating and statisti- 
cal work is centralized in this department, only a portion of which is shown. Lower right: Tax and sales statistics, reports 
and other difficult calculating jobs are handled by these operators, all of whom are equipped with modern calculators 
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Left: Through this electrical sorter go millions of cards, in which accounting and statistical information has previously 
been punched. Right: After sorting the cards are run through this tabulator on which desired statistical and accounting 


information is compiled and printed in reports and statistical records or in ledgers 





Electrical Accounting and Statistical Operations 


In the Skelgas division of Skelly 
Oil Company there are more than 
fifty thousand steel cylinders used 
for shipping and delivering “bot 
ted gas” (or, to be correct, “pro- 
pane liquefied”). These cylinders 
are expensive and represent a 
heavy investment. Keeping track 
of them, insuring proper returns 
and guarding against loss, is a 
major accounting problem. ‘The 
company’s profit on the sales of 
gas, if too much were spent in an 
accounting and control of these 
containers, would quickly disap- 
pear. Formerly these records were 
kept on 3 by 5 cards, hand posted. 
Since putting this job on tabulat- 
ing machines and using punched 
cards the company has doubled its 
business and cut its clerical help 
for this operation in half. 

Standard 45-column 
cards are used, with the following 


punched 


information 
cards: 1. Cylinder number. 2. Date 
shipped. 3. ‘To whom shipped. 4. 


punched into the 


From where shipped. 5. Invoice 


number. On recording incoming 
cylinders the following information 
is punched: 6. Date received at 
bottling plant. 7. From whom re- 
ceived. 8. At what point received. 
9. Receiving report number. 
plants, 


All consumers, ware- 


houses, retail stores and dealers 
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are expressed on cards in terms of 
numbers worked out in a system- 
atic coding. All cylinders are seri- 
ally numbered. From the informa- 
tion punched in the cards the 
following statements are prepared 
for control purposes: Sales, re- 
ceipts, transfers, corrections, loca- 


tions by cylinder number, locations 





Ideas Worth Trying In 
This Survey 


. How to Keep Track of Ex- 
pensive Containers 


. Saving Time in Routing 
Shipments 


. Helping Traveling Auditors 
Check Stocks 


. Machine Analysis of Ac- 
counts Receivable 


. Cutting Statement Writing 
Costs 


. Mailing Room Economies 
That Save Postage 


. Controlling Noise and Vi- 
bration 


. How to Handle Sales and 
Tax Statistics 


. Cutting the Cost of Heating 


. Handling Office News and 
Instruction 











by purchaser or Skelly warehouse. 

Keeping container or cylinder 
records is by no means all of the 
company’s tabulating-machine ac 
tivities. By the tabulating-machine 
method a voucher record and de- 
tailed voucher analysis is made, 
sales statistics are compiled, and 
a retail stock control is kept in- 
cluding the printing of monthly 
stock ledgers. A station cash con 
trol and audit including the mak- 
ing of deposit tickets is also ac 
complished by this method, as is a 
complete transcript of all stock 
transactions in bulk stations for 
the use of traveling auditors. The 
information furnished the audi- 
tors gives a complete record of 
every stock transaction occurring 
since the previous audit. Thus are 
included sales, transfers, receipts 
and returns, so that the auditor 
can verify the inventory and ac- 
count for every item of merchan- 
dise handled. 

Still another job accomplished 
on the tabulating machines is the 
printing of the Skelgas wholesale 
cash book. The figures are printed 
in on the cash book sheets and the 
names of the customers are typed 
in on lines to match the figures. 
Many other uses for the statistical 
information on the cards are found 
from time to time. 
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On six punches similar to the one shown above, Skelly Oil Company punches more than 300,000 cards a month, 3,600,000 
and more annually. These provide an analysis of vouchers and voucher records. They compile sales statistics for retail, 
wholesale and Skelgas sales, including yearly comparative figures showing increase or decrease over previous years. Also 
punched on the same cards are figures showing a retail stock control, cylinder (container) location record, station cash 
control and audit which shows for use of traveling auditors all stock and merchandise transactions since previous audit 
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Tabulating machine cards are housed in the steel files shown at the left, above. They are always available for additional runs 
to provide needed statistical information and summaries for sales and other departments. The tabulating department is 
equipped with six punches, five verifiers, five sorters, five tabulators and two summary and gang punches. Right above: 
One of the station ledgers, printed on tabulating machines, showing stocks of every station broken down by every product 
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Above left: An automatic typewriter 
is mounted on slabs of acoustic mate- 
rial to absorb vibration and noise. 
Above right: Electric typewriters are 
used in a billing operation where 
many copies are necessary. Right: 
Sales records of every station are 
maintained in this file, on large 
sheets for quick reference when needed 





Every comfort for the convent 
ence and efficiency of all workers 
has been incorporated both in the 
building and in the equipment. The 
lighting system furnishes eighteen 
foot candles of light at every part 
of the building. There are no badly 
lighted corners. In private offices 
there are Silvray fixtures and in 
the general offices a new fixture 
made by Chase Brass and Copper 
and Gellinder Brothers, using 300- 
watt globes. 

Automatic conditioning of air, 
winter and summer, is provided 
with circulation of this conditioned 
air to all parts of the building 
through airducts concealed by sus 
pended acoustical ceilings. For 
winter air conditioning, American 
radiators, with Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell individual thermostats, sup- 
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ply supplementary heat and forced 
air, filtered, automatically humidi- 
fied and tempered. Summer air 
conditioning is handled by a com 
plete automatic system of circu 
lating air, cooled by a huge re 
frigerating plant (Frick compres 
sors) which automatically controls 
humidity. 

Brown double’ window — sash, 
Kansas City Blinds Manufactur- 
ing Company’s venetian blinds, and 


draperies in private offices control 
light and outside ventilation. All 
private offices are carpeted and 


several of the executive offices hav: 
individual toilet and lavatory fa 
cilities In coat rooms. 

In addition to Acousti-Celotex 
ceilings typewriters are mounted 
on squares of this material whicl 
absorb sound and vibration, mack 
by the typewriters. An automatic 
typewriter (shown above left) als 
stands upon squares of this ma 
terial. Dictating machines are gen 
erally used on top of desks, insteac 
of the stands which are so fr 
quently used. Thus an economy o 
space is accomplished. 
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The Fur Trade: Pioneer American Business 


(Continued from page 32) 


particular company. Gifts were 
used liberally as bribes. Not a little 
blood was shed in this competition. 
Usually during the drinking bouts 
which accompanied trading. 
“Fire-water” was always held in 
high esteem by the Indians and 
better bargains could be made with 
it than with other commodities. 
However, after the Indian Terri- 
tory came under jurisdiction of 
the United States the trading of 
liquor to Indians was forbidden. 
This brought about the first 
“bootlegging.” Company stores in 
the outlying posts usually were 
kept open all night for trading 
with Indians, since trading in 
liquor could be done only at night. 
During the day furs were traded 
for “goods.” Of these the most 
popular with the Indians were fire- 
arms, gunpowder, tobacco, knives, 
looking glasses, pallets of vermil- 
ion, bolts of cloth, brightly col- 
ored beads, etc. A typical day’s 


report from one of the trading 
posts buffalo 


traded at night for liquor and 


shows 150 robes 
thirty during the day for “goods.” 

The bitter rivalry between the 
opposition fur companies so de- 
moralized the fur business that the 
Rocky Mountain Company, suc 
cessor to the old Missouri Com 
pany, dissolved in 1834. But prof- 
its in fur trade were such that 
other competitors were constantly 
field, 


ever-changing procession of trad 


entering the bringing an 
ers whom the “Great Company,” 
as Astor’s American Fur Com- 
pany came to be known, fought, 
browbeat, or absorbed as circum- 
stances and opportunity might 
dictate. Ultimately Mr. Astor sold 
his company to Pierre Chouteau 
and Company. Pierre Chouteau, 
Jr., head of the company, was the 
younger brother of that August 
Pierre La- 
clede, is remembered as the founder 


Chouteau, who with 


of St. Louis, back in the year 1762. 

The life of the fur trader was 
filled with adventure and hardship. 
He traveled vast distances over un 
charted routes, apparently little 
concerned with the hazards in- 
volved. Unwittingly he ravished 
the interior of the continent of its 
fur-bearing animals and corrupted 
the Indians. But although he left 
colonization to the Americans who 
streamed into the Middle West fol- 
lowing the Louisiana Purchase, he 
did travel routes which were later 
to become established routes of 
commerce. Today St. Louis is per- 
haps most widely known for its 
shoe factories, breweries, and 
wholesalers. The name Anheuser 
Busch may be more familiar to 
many than the names Laclede or 
Chouteau. But St. Louis is still the 
most important fur center in the 
United States. The big fur auc- 
tion held there annually has world 
significance. 





Sales and Good-Will From 5,000,000 Telephone Calls 


(Continued from page 24) 


assure the waiting caller that he 
is still getting service. 

By this switchboard arrange- 
ment dead-line effects and inter- 
mediate connections are eliminated. 
Through the medium of red and 
green lights in the turret on his 
desk, the information supervisor 
may cut in on any clerk and sup- 
ply to the caller such informa- 
tion as may not be in the clerk’s 
possession—information as to a 
sudden change in train schedules 
or interruption in train service. 

The bureau proper is housed in 
a large, soundproof room. The 
staff consists of a supervisor and 
thirty-four trained clerks, each at 
a specially built, steel double desk. 
Drawers and compartments in 
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these desks contain time tables, 
tariff data, train bulletins, refer- 
ence books and required 
printed matter. Special study was 
given to the construction of the 


other 


desks. Long and circuitous reaches 
have been eliminated. With mini- 
mum cffort and maximum speed, 
without bending or moving in his 
chair, a clerk may instantly place 
his hands on the various data 
needed to answer an inquiry. Con- 
tents of each desk are standard; a 
clerk may be switched from his 
own desk to another and lose no 
time getting at information in the 
desk of another clerk. After brief 
service at a standardized location, 
putting his hands on the right 
data becomes automatic with the 


clerk. From Pennsylvania’s staff of 
information clerks are selected the 
men who go into the public ticket 
offices downstairs. Thoroughly in- 
formed as to the road’s services, 
and schooled in the principles of 
dealing with the public, Pennsyl- 
finds 
suited to the business of selling. 

All Pennsylvania time tables, 
passenger tariff data and all cur- 
rent train bulletins are kept in 
portable visible index files in each 
desk. In the old days, time tables 
had to be unfolded and folded 
thousands of times in the course 


vania them to be ideally 


of a day—a source of great time 
loss. Now these time tables are 
pasted to stiff cardboard visible 


index sheets and unfolding and 
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folding entirely eliminated. This 
arrangement has proved to be a 
great timesaver. Commuting time 
tables containing from twenty to 
fifty separate columns of figures 
are too wide to be pasted flat in a 
visible index file. However, by de- 
vising a single loop fold (like an 
accordion pleat in a woman’s 
skirt), these wide time tables are 
made to lie flat in the files without 
being folded and without breaking 
the continuity in the rows of fine- 
print figures running across the 
page. The last word in teletypes 
and telautographs work silently in 
the soundproof room bringing in 
all reports which have a bearing on 
incoming and outgoing train serv- 
ice from the “Pennsy” station. 
On a large blackboard, visible 
from every desk in the room, are 
kept excursion dates and rates for 
three months ahead. Pennsylvania 
has gone in heavily for excursions, 
all year round. Thus the clerk can 
instantly give dates upon which 
they will run to an _ interested 
caller—a_ bit of service—which 
sells a lot of excursion tickets. 
Even though an inquiry may 
have no connection with railroad- 
ing, the bureau does its best to 


supply answers. Each desk con- 
tains a World Almanac, a Rand, 
McNally Atlas, latest weather re- 
ports and hotel guides. Such ques 
tions as which states celebrate 
Armistice Day as a legal holiday 
what is the correct title given to 
Will H. Hays, the movie czar, what 
mountain in the United States is 
the highest, are questions often 
submitted to the information 
bureau and gladly and quickly 
answered. Pennsylvania goes out 
of its way to do this on the theory 
that it is good business for a rail- 
road to impress upon the public 
mind the fact that a railroad is 
willing to tender a public service 
though privately owned. Occasion- 
ally a query reaches the informa- 
tion bureau that suggests new pos- 
sibilities. A woman phoned the 
bureau one day and asked if a 
chair reservation would be made 
for her if she dropped the money 
in the telephone pay slot. Of 
course it couldn’t be arranged but 
none-the-less it suggested a possi- 
bility. Telegrams and cablegrams 
are paid for that way and the time 
may come when the same method 
of payment may be adapted to 
railroad ticket sales. 





Streamlined Meetings 


(Continued from page 29) 


relations with their customers, re- 
tailers and wholesalers, and issues 
involving resale price maintenance 
and loss-leader legislation. The 
latter involves the conflicting view- 
points of the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

AGMA began holding conven- 
tions twenty-five years ago. It had 
never invited to its closed conven- 
tion sessions a single wholesaler or 
retailer. Nor had AGMA ever 
turned over to a typical con- 
sumer its convention rostrum. At 
its 1938 convention, first of the 
new models, AGMA members heard 
from an _ outspoken consumer 
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speaking upon the topic, “Mrs. 
Consumer Thinks Out Loud.” They 
also heard from wholesalers and 
retailers and from a representative 
of the newest element in food dis- 
tribution, the supermarket. One 
entire closed session was given over 
to frank talks by the manufac- 
turers’ customers. This frankness 
was made possible by the assurance 
given the customers that their 
frank and revealing talks would 
not be recorded or discussed at 
open sessions. But more important 
was the assurance given each retail 
and wholesale spokesman that he 
would be the only customer at- 


tending the closed session he ad- 
dressed. Thus he was left free to 
disclose his own business secrets 
without revealing them to compet- 
ing wholesalers and retailers. As a 
result, vital problems were laid 
upon the laboratory table, dis- 
sected and fully and frankly dis- 
cussed. A case again of moderni- 
zation applied to trade conven- 
tions and meetings. 

“Tt was the first time in the his- 
tory of our industry—probably 
one of the most highly competitive 
in America,’ AGMA President 
Paul Willis explained, “that all in- 
terested groups joined in a love 
feast to consider problems involv- 
ing the welfare of more than a mil- 
lion adult workers, 400,000 retail 
outlets and the household needs of 
some twenty million women shop- 
pers. Our new model convention 
marked the advent in the food in- 
dustry of a new harmony era.” A 
member of AGMA, speaking at the 
closing session, referred to the con- 
vention as a “streamlined pipe of 
peace.” 

At two other winter conventions 
in 1937, streamlined effects were 
introduced. At a conclave of New 
England exporters, a well-known 
radio announcer read all the set 
speeches, giving each the benefit of 
his popular voice and a bit of hu- 
mor interjected here and _ there. 
And speaking at radio speed he 
got rid of the speeches at the rate 
of 170 words a minute. At a state 
convention of electrical appliance 
dealers, forced by circumstances to 
cut the convention time from three 
days to one, the usual convention 
exhibits were eliminated by show- 
ing motion pictures of various 
products that ordinarily would 
have been on exhibition. What con- 
ventioneers saw on the screen thai 
they wouldn’t have seen at exhibits 
was a demonstration of the most 
effective ways to sell each product. 
Into three 4-hour sessions on the 
same day was crowded the work 
of two or three days without the 
loss of revenue from exhibitors— 
an important item in meeting the 
expenses of a convention. 
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Bill Fremer Helps Poe ’Phone Girls 
have a line 
on You... 


The Blind Help 
Themselves 


(Continued from page 25) 


one of whom—his own private 
stenographer—is a blind woman, 
and from five to twenty-five in the 
factory, more than half of whom 
are blind. The rug business is sea- 
sonal and for this reason the de- 
mands for labor in the factory 
vary throughout the year. 

But Mr. Fremer never lacks for 
workers. He personally trains the 
blind persons who come to him for 
employment. Several have been em- 
ployed by him since he first started 
in business twelve years ago. And 
he has a long waiting list, eager to 
work for him. He pays them the 
same rates he pays employees who 
can see, which is more than they 
make working for any charitable 
organization. But he does not be- 
lieve that they require, nor desire, 
any coddling. 

His blind workers come to work 
and go home alone. Because they 
tap their way along with care, 
waiting when in doubt instead of 
rushing headlong ahead, Mr. 
Fremer believes they are safer than 
people with sight. 

“We have never had an accident 
since Blind Weavers went into 
business,” he said, “and in all my 
association with the blind I can 
recall only cne who was ever killed 
by an automobile in the street.” 

Mr. Fremer’s selling organiza- 
tion, although relatively small and 
scattered, does its job well. Three 
of his nine field managers were 
members of the company’s first 
selling crew. His turnover in sales- 
men is not nearly so high as is 
often found among specialty sales- 
men. Mr. Fremer frequently makes 
trips over the territory and knows 
most of the salesmen personally. 

“The salesmen have made a 
good thing out of this business,” 
said Mr. Fremer, “the blind are 
satisfied, and so am I.” 
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“I heard Mr. Hicks say this 
morning that he wishes he were 
twins. Sure he’s busy. But it strikes 
me that he makes two passes at every 
bit of work he tackles. Mary, his see- 
retary, has it doped out. Says that if 
he could do once the things he now 
does twice he’d have more time to 
bring in new business, more time for 
planning, more chance to be himself 
instead of the pleasant busy-bee. She 
says he needs-an Ediphone. 

“An Ediphone does wonders for 
the big Boss upstairs. It’s there at the 
side of his desk every minute of 
twenty-four hours a day. He picks up 
the receiver and talks his mind. 
Gives memos. Registers future dates. 
Reserves theatre tickets. Records 
telephone conversations. It isn’t just 
a matter of dictating letters—it’s a 
question of being a valet for every 
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kind of mental work he does. And 
think what it would mean to Mary if 
Mr. Hicks were to take up Ediphone 
Voice Writing... 

*... [tt would mean she'd have time 
to carry out one set of instructions 
while he’s telling the Ediphone 
something else. She'd avoid that 3 to 5 
o'clock rush and do all her work bet- 
ter. Really, Hicks is a swell guy—but 
he’s too busy now to get his business 
done properly. | think he ought to 
listen to Mary and at least give him- 
self a chance to try Voice Writing.” 

4 4 - 4 

An Ediphone increases your personal 
business capacity 20% to 50%, Use it 
for every activity where “your voice 
points the way”. Investigate! Tele- 
phone the Ediphone, your city, or 
write Dept. A3, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


OILCEWRITER 
PERSISTS 
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Taking the Mystery Out of the New Job 


(Continued from page 31) 


rule. Employees will refrain from 
smoking in other than those spe 
cially designated places in the 
building where it is permissible.” 

Surely this would impress any 

employee as a fair and reasonable 
request. In another, older book we 
find only this abrupt statement, 
“Smoking while on duty is strictly 
prohibited. Violations will lead to 
immediate dismissal.” 
_ The first page of the handbook 
issued by Montgomery Ward and 
Company is headed by the caption, 
“Pleased to Meet You.” On the 
next page, headed “Your First 
Day,” employees are instructed in 
the routine procedures of the office, 
such as where and how to punch 
the time clock, where to put their 
wraps, location of recreation 
rooms, how to buy merchandise at 
a discount, etc. Following pages 
give a brief account of the history 
of Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany, including a list of company 
branches and retail stores. 

A master stroke in employee 
relations is a page in Ward’s hand- 
book called, “Extras of Your 
Job.” Listed under this heading is 
information concerning vacations, 
holidays, discount on merchandise 
to employees, medical services, in- 
surance privileges, etc. This list 
appears ahead of the always neces- 
sary rules and regulations, and 
thus seems to say to employees, 
“Now we are not such bad folks 
to work for—these are the things 
we do for you to try to make you 
happy here.” Even the sting from 
the list of company regulations is 
drawn by heading them, “Rules 
of the Game.” 

The employees’ manual used by 
Marshall Field and Company is 
called, “Let’s Go to Work,” and 
the first two inside pages start off 
cheerily with the caption, “Make 
Yourself at Home—We’re Glad to 
Have You With Us!” Through- 
out the book there is a good-hu- 
mored slant in the copy. For ex- 
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ample, for the page devoted to 
compensation there is a heading, 
“Ah! Pay Day!” Each page is il- 
lustrated with a sketch of a typical 
young woman or young man em 
ployee of the store. 

An especially thorough and 
complete booklet is placed in the 
hands of employees of Servel, Inc., 
Indiana builders of refrigerators, 
air conditioning and refrigeration 
equipment. Servel’s manual is a 
pocket-size, 48-page book, cover- 
ing every imaginable detail of em- 
ployment in the company’s big 
plants including several pages of 
safety information, a description 
of the organization, and list and 
description of products. One para- 
graph particularly should build 
good-will among employees. It re- 
fers to elderly workers and reads: 

“The president of our company 
has expressed our policy regarding 
elderly employees in the following 
words: ‘So long as men or women 
of advanced years are able to do 
a satisfactory day’s work for us, 
they must be kept on the payroll.’ 
Supervisors are asked to be con- 
siderate of this factor and to place 
elderly employees on types of work 
suited to their declining strength 
and vitality. The employment office 
will gladly cooperate in placing 


such employees on work suited 


to their abilities as such jobs may 
become available.” 

Another Servel policy explained 
in the booklet is that of following 
up all new employees 30, 60, 120 
and 180 days after employment, at 
which _ periods 
asked to rate employees on certain 


supervisors are 


characteristics pertaining to the 
work, personal traits and general 
fitness for the job. There is also a 
‘areful explanation of overtime 
working rules in effect at Servel. 
“General Office Customs and 
Conveniences” are the soft-voiced 
terms used to describe rules in 
force at Swift and Company, in 


that organization’s employees’ 


manual. “Certain customs prevail 
should become 
familiar as soon as possible,” says 
the Swift manual, adding, “It will 
also be to your advantage to have 
a thorough understanding of. the 
conveniences which have been ar- 
ranged for office employees.” Then 
“customs and conveniences” are 
explained in connection with office 
hours, holidays, punctuality, pay- 
ment of salaries, use of telephone. 

But preceding this dicussion the 
Swift handbook lists “Employees’ 
Rights and Privileges,” thus fol- 
lowing a pattern similar to the 
Ward book. Up in the front of the 
book is a list of directors and of- 
ficers of the company, followed by 
a brief foreword telling a little 
about the organization. 

The five office manuals described 
briefly are a far cry from the terse 
list of “Do’s” and “Don’ts” which 
formerly passed for employees’ 
handbooks in many companies, and 
in a few instances are still in use 
today. It may take a little more 
time and thought to prepare a 
handbook which figuratively grasps 
the employee by the hand in a 
friendly gesture of welcome than 
one which merely shakes an admon- 
ishing finger in the new employee’s 
face. But it costs no more to print 
warm, friendly words than cold, 
commanding ones. And most com- 
panies are finding that the little 
extra time and thought required to 
think of phrasing rules and regu- 
lations tactfully as “rules of the 


with which you 


game” or “customs and conveni- 
ences” are well repaid in the in- 
creased willingness and coopera- 
tion engendered among employees. 

And the careful, printed ex- 
planations of company policies are 
not only of considerable benefit to 
the new employee in getting off on 
the right foot, but save the com- 
pany untold sums each year in 
avoiding accidents and mistakes 
which might have happened if 
“Nobody told me.” 
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Where to Look 
For Ways to 
Cut Expenses 


(Continued from page 27 


calls against each machine. They 
soon determined which of their 
equipment required trading, but 
most important they learned that 
certain departments were careless 
in the treatment of the office ma- 
chines. By educating these em- 
ployees in the proper care of the 
office appliances, the maintenance 
cost was materially reduced. 

The price of office equipment 
represents the purchase of “pre- 
paid service” because the value 
of the machine lies in its utility. 
If, therefore, through improper 
treatment, careless handling, and 
inadequate maintenance the ma- 
chine is operated below its efficient 
capacity or its “service life” is 
shortened, the original investment 
is not returning its full yield. 
Usually these expense items are un- 
observed because they are spread 
throughout the several depart- 
ments, and are incurred over a 
long period of time. 

It is difficult for one who is close 
to an operation, viewing it daily, 
to observe wasted motions. If an 
objective viewpoint can be devel- 
oped, the office operations will take 
on new meanings. An unnecessary 
operation when continuously re- 
peated soon becomes part of the 
regular routine. A very interest- 
ing, but unspectacular economy 
was effected by the office manager 
of a large educational institution 
in Chicago. The backbone of its 
operations was the typing and 
posting of students’ records of 
which there were thousands. Punc- 
tuation is taken for granted by 
most people, so little thought is 
given to it other than to see that 
it is correctly done. But it takes 
as much effort, time, and motion 
to write a comma or a period as it 
does to write a letter of the alpha- 
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How the 
Palmer Match Co. of Akron 


IMPROVED COLLECTIONS 
*80,000 











THIS ACCOUNT | 
OVERDUE 
90 DAYS 


ACCOUNT HAS 


THIS ACCOUNT 
PURCHASED TO | 
CREDIT LIMIT 


THIS ACCOUNT 


THIS OVERDUE 


STOPPED BUYING | 


TO RECEIVE 
COLLECTION LETTER 


Kardex Vertical Visible cuts 


collection period a full 28 days 


REMARKABLE new system has en- 
L abled famous Palmer Match Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio to shorten collection 
time 28 days, freeing $80,000 from their 
accounts receivable. Here's how they make 
this worthwhile saving. 


NEW DOUBLE-DUTY RECORD. A Vertical 
Visible ledger eliminates duplication by 
using Palmer’s machine posted cards as a 
graphic, easily reviewed credit and collec- 
tion record. A progressive signal moves the 
margin from January to December. show- 
ing month of oldest unpaid balance at a 
glance; also credit limit reached or account 
inactive. A separate scale for days of cur- 
rent month affords positive signaling 
for collection follow-up. saving time 


for operators and interested executives. 
OPERATING COST CUT 15%. Quicker col- 
lection, made possible by closer control of 
accounts, is only one major saving. Kardex 
has also helped the Palmer Company cut 
bad debt losses 75 per cent over 1934 and 
reduce operating expense for records a full 
15 per cent. 

SWITCH TO KARDEX. Such Savings with 
Kardex Vertical Visible are not unusual. 
Hundreds of companies, large and small, 
have found the change-over saves its own 
cost almost immediately, then pays worth- 
while dividends year after year. For full 
details, phone Remington Rand in your 
city or write Remington Rand Ine., Dept. 


G-53, Buffalo. New York. 


OK: 74 from Remington Rand 








bet. The following quotation is 
from the letter I received from the 
office manager of the school, “All 
punctuation marks are eliminated 
from certain of our office records 
such as students’ cards. This re- 
sults in a tremendous saving of 
time and effort on the part of the 
operators, and saves no inconsider- 
able amount of wear on the ma- 
chines and ribbons. On the initial 
typing of each card, approxi- 
mately fifty operations are saved.” 

When records and reports are 
maintained for company use only 
and the customers have no con- 
tact with these records or have no 
occasion to observe them, a high 
price is paid very often for the 
unnecessary finishing touches. This 
has no reference to neatness_ be- 
cause that is essential to good rec 
ord keeping. 

An illustration may help carry 
across the point. A merchandising 
company operating outlets in the 
Middle West, included in its sys- 
tem a monthly store report which 
became part of the consolidated 
sales and statistical report. The 
monthly store report was built up 
throughout the month by the ac- 
cumulation of the daily sales fig- 
ures. This was a handposted oper- 
ation. Volume did not warrant ma- 
chine methods in this case. Because 


the general offices required several 
copies of this report, each store 
found it necessary to have the re- 
port typed. The change made in 
the procedure eliminated this step. 
The form was printed in hecto- 
graph ink and the daily postings 
were made by hectograph pencil. 
The original report was sent to the 
general offices and from the origi- 
nal, sufficient copies were made to 
take care of all requirements. Not 
only were the typing operations 
climinated, but mailing costs were 
reduced. 

I sat in a meeting the other eve- 
ning sponsored by the Chicago 
Management Council at which 
there were several prominent man- 
agement engineers present. The 
program was intended to show the 
place of the outside consultant in 
business. One of the advantages 
which was mentioned during the 
meeting was that the management 
engineer supplemented the busy 
executive with an outside view- 
point. It is with this one truth that 
Most 
executives are so busy meeting the 
daily demands of their positions 
that around them, without their 


I wish to deal. business 


notice, there develops a mush- 
room growth. Unnecessary forms 
are installed, added operations are 


performed, and a careless attitude 





Cincinnati Milling Machine's 
Hospital Plan 


INETY-NINE per cent of the 

employees of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company are co- 
operating in a group hospital-serv- 
ice plan which entitles them to 
thirty-one days of hospitalization 
annually. The cost for each em- 
ployee is only $6.50 a year de- 
ducted from pay checks 25 cents at 
a time. 

The plan includes bed and board 
in “two-to-a-bedroom” accommo- 
dations, general nursing service, 
routine laboratory service, ordi- 
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nary drugs and dressings and oper- 
ating-room service. In additioneach 
member will be reimbursed for extra 
expenses as follows: $15 toward 
X-ray expenses, $10 for anesthet- 
ist, $10 toward consultation fees, 
$5.00 toward use of ambulance in 
emergencies. 

Nine hospitals are cooperating 
and will accept patients, in addition 
to Cincinnati General Hospital 
which accepts contagious or quar- 
antined cases, mental disorders and 
emergency cases. 


toward the many and varied mis- 
cellaneous expenses is assumed. 

I know one office manager, how- 
ever, who makes it a point to in- 
clude in his “time budget” an an- 
nual survey of forms, a periodical 
survey of all typing operations 
and under the comptroller’s direc- 
tion, a survey and comparison of 
detailed departmental expenses. He 
mechanical 
maintenance office 
equipment, He makes it a point to 
recheck the office layout and ar- 
rangement in light of the changing 


carefully checks the 
costs on the 


operating conditions. 

The manager of a large com- 
pany dealing in dairy products 
writes, “For a considerable time 
during the period of our monthly 
closing work from the first to the 
tenth of each month, it was neces- 
sary for a number of our em- 
ployees to work overtime during 
the evening and also on Saturday 
in order to meet the required 
schedule of closing.” (Author’s 
note: Overtime never pays in the 
long run.) “We have a rule to 
allow time off to compensate for 
overtime and we also pay each em- 
ployee one dollar supper allow- 
ance. 

“We analyzed each one of these 
employees’ jobs by using a work 
sheet indicating production, type 
of work done, and the time. We 
found that we had duplications of 
certain types of work, especially 
in the analytical work, which we 
were able to eliminate. We con- 
tinued to use a daily production 
report for each employee, espe- 
cially those who had not prepared 
these reports before, and by 
watching this production and by 
the elimination of the duplication 
in-work, we have been able to elim- 
inate the overtime entirely and 
without the addition of any em- 
ployees. Our business last year 
(1937) was materially increased 
over that of 1936 and we prepared 
more statistical information with 
respect to territorial profit and 
loss statements than we did in 
1936.” 

This economy would not have 
been captured had no survey been 
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made. The facts were apparent 
once they were assembled in such 
a manner that analysis was made 
possible. 

The responsibility for looking 
after “economies” must be fixed. 
When left to several persons, it 
usually is never done. One com- 
pany in the building trades fol- 
lows the procedure, which seems to 
be widely accepted, of having one 
person in each department respon- 
sible for turning off the lights at 
noon and in the evening, seeing 
that all mechanical equipment is 
covered, that all electrical equip- 
ment is disconnected, that all ma- 
terial is put in the safes and files, 
and to see that they are locked. 

The most desirable economies 
are those that have no offsetting 
expenditures. It is not always pos- 
sible to effect that kind. Man- 
agement often finds it necessary to 
spend money in order to save 
money. It is a matter of propor- 
tions. “Expense consciousness” 
cannot be legislated into being nor 
can it be “harped” into existence. 
An effective way is to take ad- 
vantage of the psychological re- 
actions. When one is charged for a 
service, that service will be used 
more judiciously than when some- 
one else stands the burden. When 
the cost of office materials and sup- 
plies, stationery and postage is 
buried in the general office expense, 
there is no care exercised in their 
use. One company’s stationery and 
supply cost totaled around $175,- 
000 per year. No material econ- 
omy could be made. The office man- 
ager wrote letters, the purchasing 
department figured quantities and 
discounts but still there were no 
definite savings. 

A cost clerk was hired for 
$1,800 per year, and each depart- 
ment was charged for all supplies 
used. In the first year, that com- 
pany saved $12,000 net on their 
stationery and supply costs. 

The feathers are there. It is a 
question of finding time to save 
money. A pound of feathers weighs 
as much as a pound of lead. 

A fourth article by Mr. Wylie 
will appear in the April issue. 
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DICTAPHONE ANNOUNCES 


| EDICATED to busi- 
ness men who want 
to get things done more 
smoothly and swiftly. 
the Progress Cabinet is 
more than a brilliant 
achievement in modern 
design. Beyond mere eye 
appeal, you will find in 
it many new features for 
off-the-desk use which 
increase the ease with 
which your thinking is 
turned into action. 


rt his Pe ee hae se. 


Automatic Dictation Folder. 
(Left) Convenient built-in com- dE 
partment for dictated material. . 2 


‘ 4 
As each folder is removed the awe 


next one automatically drops 9a va.‘ e 
into place. ‘e) ( os) ©) @ 
Plenty of Cylinders (Right) (@) ‘@) () ‘@) 


right at hand so that you may 
Dictaphone your ideas while 
they’re hot handle the day’s 
routine as it occurs, 


_ 


Good News for Secretaries. The 
secretary's Dictaphone is also 
available in the handsome new 
Progress Cabinet. Nuphonic Re 
production and the Duplex Foot 
Control combine with the Cabi 
net’s convenience features to 
make transcription ez 


Note: There is only one true Dicta 
phone — and it is made exclusively by 
Dictaphone Corporation at Bridgeport. 
Conn. We invite your inquiry. 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.( 
In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 
() 1 should like to talk with someone about the 
loan of a Dictaphone in the new Progress Cabi 
net at no expense to me 


Send further information about Dictaphone 


It’s Modern and always available. While your | Name 
secretary protects you from telephone intru- 
sion and personal calls you double your ability 
to get things done. Address 


Company 


The word DICTAPHONE isthe Registered Trade Mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade Mark is Applied 











TRUE COPIES- 


CUT COSTS 


with the 


HUNTER 


ELECTRO— 


COPYIST 


An amazingly fast, simple and eco- 
norsical method of making any de- 
sired number of copies of anything 
written, typed, drawn, stamped or 
printed. Permanent, error-proof and 
tamper-proof reproductions that are 
accepted as evidence. Photographic 
accuracy shows everything that ap- 
pears on the original. No proof 
reading, no stenciling. And no lenses, 
focusing, special lighting or dark- 
room required. So simple anyone 
can use it— wherever there is an 
electric light outlet. Portable model 
only little larger than a typewriter, 
for general purpose. Commercial 
size for the larger work. 


RAPID 
GROWTH 


This Hunter-originated method 
of making absolute facsimiles 
has caught on everywhere. 
Orders increased more than 
125% during the past six 
months; new facilities recently 
added. Now used 
in many U. S. 
Government de- 
partments. 


See our representa- 
tives in principal 
cilies—ready to 
make free demon- 
strations absolule- 
ly without obliga- 
tion. Or wrile to us 


for full details. 


HUNTER 
elecTrO-GOPYIST, inc 


SYRACUSE, NV. Y. 








Club Meeting Plan Jumps 


Sales $100 Per Day 


(Continued from page 38 


demonstrations. Mr. Carlson takes 
charge of the demonstrations which 
last from two until four in the 
afternoon, and only occasionally is 
he assisted by A. W. Sieversen, 
vice president, or Mrs. Esther 
Carlson Sieversen, secretary. 

The popularity of the first 
twenty demonstrations has 
brought a steady stream of re- 
quests from other women’s organi- 
zations, asking for “bookings.” 

Although Mr. Carlson admits 
that at first he was pretty glad to 
welcome any group wanting to 
come, he now has so many requests 
from clubs wishing to bring mem- 
bers to the demonstrations, that he 
rannot accept all and is able to 
pick and choose. He prefers those 
within a radius of five miles of his 
store, since it is from that district 
that he can naturally expect to 
draw business. 

With the exception of the 
months of July and August, the 
Christmas Holidays, and all Sat- 
urdays which are purposely kept 
free, the company has not had a 
single afternoon in which a demon- 
stration has not been booked since 
the first one was held September 1, 
1936. Each demonstration has 
been held for a different group— 
Mr. Carlson has played no return 
engagements. The store now has 
nearly eight thousand women on 
its mailing list—every one of whom 
has been in the store. 

The walls of the clubroom on 
the second floor of the store are 
lined with displays, arranged like 
showcases and effectively lighted, 
although they are not behind glass. 
These displays feature the prod- 
ucts which Mr. Carlson demon- 
strates—cleaning compounds for 
wall paper, rubless wax for floors, 
cream polish for furniture, fabric 
cleaner for upholstery, enamel for 
woodwork and furniture, washing 


powder, varnish, linseed oil soap 
and a special handcream to use be- 
fore handling paints and var- 
nishes which protects skin and 
nails. There are also displays of 
household goods. 

Mr. Carlson has an ingratiating 
personality which wins many 
friends for the store among the 
women visitors. He takes them into 
his confidence at once on beginning 
his demonstrations, telling them 
that these demonstrations are a 
form of advertising which he hopes 
will bring business to the store. He 
urges them to ask him questions 
about their problems in home- 
making and adjusts his talk and 
his demonstrations to their ques- 
tions. He avoids monotony. 

For instance, after he has ex- 
plained the distinction between a 
cheap varnish and a good one, and 
assured them that any good var- 
nish is desirable although natu- 
rally he hopes they will use the 
brand he sells, he startles his 
guests by pouring raw alcohol on 
the top of a beautifully varnished 
table top. After letting it stand 
for a time, he strikes a match and 
lights it. The flame blazes high. 
The women gasp. After it has 
burned itself out and the table is 
cool enough to touch, he takes a 
cloth and polishes the table where 
the alcohol has burned. In an in- 
stant it is as smooth and glossy as 
it had been before the “stunt.” 
Since he has been holding these 
demonstrations Mr. Carlson said 
there has been a noticeable increase 
in quality merchandise sold, in 
proportion to cheap merchandise. 
And sales of a special washing 
powder featured by Mr. Carlson 
have increased from 2,000 pounds 
a month to 5,000 pounds. 

One of the manufacturers for 
which the Carlson store is dealer, 
the Martin-Senour Paint Com- 
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pany, has been particularly inter- 
ested in the store’s experiment and 
has cooperated to a large extent. 
This concern has provided the 
store with a considerable amount 
of display material which adds to 
the interest of the wall exhibits. 
They also supply a color chart 
and a 14-pint sample can of 
enamel for each woman guest. In 
addition, each woman is presented 
with a sample of a non-crumbling 
wall paper cleaner. 

Before the demonstrations be- 
gin, cards are passed around to 
the women present. One lists the 
items to be demonstrated. The 
other lists possible home improve- 
ments and provides spaces for the 
visitor to fill in her name and ad- 
dress. This she is asked to do, as 
well as to check those items having 
to do with improving her home in 
which she is interested. Those items 
which are checked are used by the 
store as leads for future business. 
Attached to the card is a stub 
which the woman retains. At the 
close of the demonstrations a 
drawing is held, using the cards 
she has filled in, and three or four 
prizes are presented to the win- 
ners, usually of household goods. 

A large number of the women 
visitors become enthusiastic boost- 
ers for the store, Mr. Carlson 
said. Four mailings a year are 
scheduled for this group, each an- 
nouncing a “special” of some sort. 
Two 1937 coupon mailings were 
particularly successful. One of 
these mailings to a list of four 
thousand women, enclosing a cou- 
pon which would entitle the recipi- 
ent to a 50-cent product for 10 
cents, brought six hundred women 
into the store. The other, offering 
a $3.75 can of varnish for $2.75 
plus the coupon, brought three 
hundred responses. 

So successful has this method of 
increasing business been that other 
companies have adopted the plan. 
The St. Louis Lumber Company, 
which has a paint store in connec- 
tion with one of its lumber yards, 
is now using the idea with con- 
siderable profit, as is also the 
South Bend Lumber Company. 
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Uncle Sam now 
licenses you to 


imprint 
your own 


in your own office! 


ANY reputable firm can now use the 
Postage Meter Mailing Machine—which 
prints meter stamps on your business 
mail; prints postmark and your advertis- 
ing slogan at the same time! Seals and 
stacks envelopes swiftly, neatly, efficient- 
ly. Cuts mailing time and mailing costs. 
Metered Mail skips three post-office oper- 
ations, makes earlier trains. And the 
Postage Meter displaces adhesive stamps 
—keeps your postage safe from theft, 
loss or misuse. Models for every size 
office, every mailing requirement. Ask 
for FREE Trial Demonstration in your 
own office, and learn the advantages and 
economies of Metered Mail. 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


752 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


SHOWN HERE is Model FS, which 
prints postage and seals envelopes at the 
rate of 125 per minute. Prints any denomi- 
nation of postage required, Prints on tape 
for parcels or bulky packages. Records 
postage used, on hand, and pieces mailed. 











NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





APRIL: SPECIAL EVENTS 


4. 


7. 
8. 


Conservation Week begins. Stenotype patented, 
1913. Microphone invented by Edison, 1877. 


First U. S. Mint established, 1792. 


Chicago Board of Trade founded, 1848. Na- 
tional Negro Health Week begins. 


First Great Lakes steamboat launched, 1818. 
Gold discovered in Yukon, 1897. 


U. S. entered World War, 1917. Peary dis- 
covered North Pole, 1909. 


Marietta, Ohio, settled by Ohio Company, 1788. 
Louisiana joined Union, 1812. Mergenthaler 
patented linotype, 1890. 

Palm Sunday. 

Fort Sumter fired on, 1861; beginning of Civil 
War. 

Thomas Jefferson born, 1743. 

Abraham Lincoln shot, 1865. 

Good Friday. First railroad reached the Missis- 
sippi, 1857. . 

End of Lent. Passover, first day. 

Easter Sunday. 

San Francisco fire broke out, 1906. 


Paul Revere’s ride, 1775. Battle of Lexington, 
1775. 


Spanish American War began, 1898. Victory 
Loan drive opened, 1919. 


Birthday of J. Sterling Morton, founder of 
Arbor Day. First white woman in Oregon, 1814. 


National Fisherman’s Week begins. Last day of 
Passover. “Great Western,” the first steamship 
built expressly for transatlantic service, reached 
New York, 1838. 


National Better Homes Week begins, also U. S.- 
Canada Week. First newspaper, the Boston 
Letter, published 1704. 


First ’round-the-world telephone conversation, 
by wire and radio, held between Bell System 
executives in New York City, 1935. 
Confederate Memorial Day in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and Mississippi. World War Memorial 
Day in Florida. 

Morse, inventor of tclegraphy, born, 1791. 
Maryland admitted to the Union, 1788. Fast 
Day in New Hampshire. 

Navy Department created, 1789. George Wash- 
ington inaugurated, 1789. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


l- 2 
20-23 


21-23 
18-22 
4- 8 


11-14 
27-30 


20-21 


26-29 
25-29 


17-22 

28-30 

14-16 

25-29 
+ 


18-23 
30- 7 
25-28 
25-29 


20-22 
21 
26-27 
18-22 

1 

5- 8 
13-15 
25-30 
13-15 
25-28 
25- 7 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia 

American Association of Advertising Agencies, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

American Association of College Schools of Business, Urbana, III. 

American Chemical Society, Dallas, Texas 

American College of Physicians, annual technical exhibit, 
New York City 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis 

American Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological Society, 
Atlantic City 

American Management Association, production division con- 
ference, Pittsburgh 

American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, New York City 

American Nurses’ Association, biennial nursing convention, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

American Oriental Society, Philadelphia 

American Physical Society, Washington, D. C 

American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C 

American Water Works Association, New Orleans 

Association of Marine Underwriters of the United States, New 
York City 

Electric and Radio Show, Philadelphia 

Leica Exhibit, fourth international, Chicago 

National Association of College Stores, Chicago 

National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers and Knitting 
Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia 

National Catholic Educational Association, Milwaukee, Wis 

National Council of American Shipbuilders, New York City 

National Creamery Buttermakers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn 

National Federation of Sales Executives, Dallas, Texas 

National Fire Waste Council, Washington, D. C 

National Inventors’ Congress, Chicago 

National Petroleum Association, spring conference, Cleveland 

Out-Door Life Exposition, Chicago 

Petroleum Industry Electrical Association, Houston, Texas 

Society of Motion Picture Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A., American Toy Fair, New 
York City 
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What Is Experience 
Worth in Selling? 


PROMINENT sales manager, 
after a long study of records 
of salesmen hired by his large dis- 
tributor organization, sent the fol- 
lowing instructions to distributors, 
district managers and supervisors 
in charge of sales-recruiting work. 
“Do not be blinded by a man’s 
claim of long experience. If he has 
had a long record of successful sales 
experience he would scarcely be 
looking for a position. The chances 
are that his much-vaunted ‘experi- 
ence’ is a succession of jobs held 
because his previous employers 
could not find a man to replace him. 
There are hundreds of such men 
looking for jobs today. To hire 
them is merely to burden our or- 
ganization with some other sales 
manager’s mistakes. 

“Do not go out sharpshooting 
for competitors’ best men. This is 
a mistake. If they are really so good 
for our competitors they have been 
so thoroughly trained and schooled 
in our competitors’ methods that 
they would require a year to learn 
and appreciate our methods. It is 
a safe rule to stay away from star 
salesmen who are in competitive 
work. Once in a great while, because 
of some clash of temperament, it 
may be possible to hire a man who 
is a good salesman for a competi- 
tor but cannot get along with his 
management. But for every such 
man we find, we will have to take 
chances of six or eight ‘lemons.’ It 
is cheaper to avoid all men from 
competitive organizations. And if 
we raid their organizations they 
can raid ours. And it is too expen- 
sive for competitors to engage in 
mutual raids. 

“Our salesmen must work con- 
sistently and steadily. Do not hire 
men who have been in lines where 
entertainment, acquaintanceship, 
‘knowing the trade,’ or being a 
good fellow are the chief factors in 
getting business. Hire men who 
have been trained to hard work, 
many calls, and steady hours.” 
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HE HELPS 
CUT COSTS AND SAVE TIME 
FOR MANY BUSINESSES 


This man is a Nekoosa technician, one of the many who are constantly work- 
ing to produce a paper geared to the needs of modern business. Pre-testing 
Nekoosa Bond while it is in the process of manufacture, they make certain the 
finished product has those characteristics that deliver top-notch performance. 
Pre-testing guarantees that Nekoosa Bond possesses all the qualities de- 
manded of a first class sulphite paper—strength, stiffness, sizing, proper ink 
absorption, opacity, surface smoothness and color brilliance. 


The use of selected, controlled raw materials and the Pre-testing method 
of manufacture produce a bond paper that looks well and performs well, yet 
is moderately priced. 

Nekoosa Bond is available in white and twelve colors, with envelopes to 
match. Test it on your next run of letterheads or forms. 


[3© iN PRE 
Rs TESTED 


Make these| rns: e 
bet 
TESTS buy any 


paper. They offer a 
safe guide to bond 


paper quality. 


ERASING Cre 


Seeifthe papercan take ~ Judge strength by ‘the Dig in with an eraser 
it. Try folding both with resistance the fibres and see how well the 
and against the grain. saceeenachanendesnananct 


- ea | 4 


Try heavy and light Your stenographer is a 
strokes and look forfea- critical judge of typa- 
thering of the ink lines. bility. Get her opinion. 
FREE to executives—"'A Source Book of Bond Paper Ideas”, a presentation of 

the newest in layout and typography for letterheads and forms. Sent 
free to executives who write fcr it on business letterhead, SOc to students. Write 
for your copy today. 


TEARING 








put up against mamtanieedl 


PRINTING I FORMATION YI. 
, 





oe: 
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Ask your printer, whe is Hold the paper against 
experienced in printing the light and check for- 
qualityofvariouspapers. mation and cleanness. 


-NEKOOSA EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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S END FOR 


sample pages of 


POO R’S 
NEW 1938 
Register of Directors 
of the U. 8. and Canada 


Listing more than 85,000 
and 15,000 


with a 


directors... 
corporations .. . 
Geographical Supplement 
and Quarterly Cumulative 


revisions. 


You will find it valuable in 
establishing important contacts, 
checking directorates, publicity 


and sales promotion activities. 


Discover for yourself the 


new-business value of this service. 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90 Broad St., New York 











A stock case 

adapts itself 

toany group 
and every 
line. 


Free Catalog Mailed — No Obligation 


KNICKERBOCKER CasE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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“AB” Index 


Index to articles in Volume 
7 (1937) issuesof AMERICAN 
BUSINESS is ready for mail- 
ing to subscribers. 
ae 

Send one Advisory and 
Research Service Coupon 
for it. 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 




















The Modernization Trend in 


Retail Merchandising 


(Continued from paye 1/4) 


this seems evidence that we are fac- 
ing a revival of independent retail- 
ing. What it will mean, as a con- 
tribution toward national pros- 
perity, can be seen by a few simple 
computations. There are, among re- 
tail establishments in the United 
States, the following: 

Drugstores 

Jewelry stores ..... 

Hardware stores 

Furniture 

Household accessories 

and radio ...................._ 18,000 

Accessories, tires and 

batteries ........................ 14,000 
13,000 
15,000 


Men’s furnishings 
Clothing (men’s) 
Ready to wear 
Shoestores 

Dry goods 


Grocery and meats 


355,000 


Total 583,000 


What a tremendous field for 
modernization! A high percentage 
of all these stores have obsolete 
fixtures, poor lighting, ill-assorted 
merchandise, out-of-date windows, 
unattractivedisplays and inefficient 
layouts. Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett and Company has modernized 
more than 1 per cent of all hard- 
ware stores. Suppose there were 
other wholesalers, out of the entire 
four hundred in the hardware field, 
who could modernize another 3 per 
cent. If the modernization and re- 
stocking of each store cost only 
$6,000 this would mean a total ex- 
penditure of $10,480,000 for the 
hardware retailing field alone. And 
if wholesalers serving the fields of 
other retailers listed above were 
able to stimulate modernization of 
4 per cent of the retail stores in 
their fields, it would mean an ex- 
penditure of $139,920,000 for 
these twelve retail fields alone. And 





there are dozens of other retail 
fields not listed, such as meat mar- 
kets, candy stores, restaurants, 
barber shops, beauty parlors and 
millinery shops—to mention but a 
few which come to mind. 

Serving other retail fields there 
should be many wholesalers who 
could develop a retail store as effi- 
cient for their field as Hibbard’s 
has developed for hardware. They 
should be as successful in inducing 
their retailers to modernize, as 
Hibbard’s has been. If this could be 
accomplished—and it is by no 
means impossible for there have 
been notable steps taken in this di- 
rection already—the contribution 
to more efficient retailing, the in 
crease consumption of capital 
goods, the additional wages paid 
out for labor, and the impetus to 
buying, would be a substantial con 
tribution to the nation’s pros 
perity and employment. 

Editorial Note: Other articles 
which have appeared in AMERICAN 
Business concerning store moderni- 
zation are: “Helping the Dealer 
Survive Chain-Store Competition,” 
May and June 1933. “How Reid- 
Murdoch Salesmen Help Make Bet- 
ter Grocers,” September 1933. 
“New Trends in Merchandising,” 
January 1935. “Grimes of the 
1.G.A.,” February 1935. “Whipple 
of Hibbard’s,’ March 1935. 
“Lighting: Its Effect on Sales and 
Profits,” May 1935. “The Stream- 
lined Store of Tomorrow,” October 
1935. “New Fronts for Old,” Janu- 
ary 1936. “Designed for Selling,” 
February 1937. “New Sales Op 
portunities in the Variety-Stor 
Boom,” May 1937. Reprints or 
copies of these articles will be sent 
to executives who are interested in 
helping retailers join this mod 
ernization movement. A note to th: 
editors will bring the ones you 
want. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


Systen 


AND IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





1. Envelope File Records 
Maintenance Costs 


Obsolete manila envelopes, size 61/. by 
1014, were used by the office property sec- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, in developing a simple meth- 
od for maintaining a record of all office 
machinery owned and serviced. Several 
thousands of these envelopes lying idle in 
the warehouse were appropriated, sealed 
on an automatic sealing machine and one 
end cut off on a paper cutter. These made 
the envelopes into manila pockets with 
openings at the narrow ends. 

An envelope was prepared for each 
machine owned. The envelopes were then 


filed, first by the trade name of the ma- 
chine, and second by the TVA property 
number. The front of each envelope was 
marked with the following captions: 
“Overhauls,” “Inspections,” and “Calls.” 
When a machine is overhauled the date is 
stamped under the caption, “Overhaul.” 
The same is true of inspections and serv- 
ice calls. 

Each time a repairman services an office 
machine he makes out an equipment re- 
pair report. Under the old system the 
information from this report had to be 
entered on an office equipment mainte- 
nance record. But with the envelope sys- 
tem, it is merely filed in the envelope for 
the machine repaired. The equipment re- 


nee 
i i 
= os 


Adjoining the mailing and addressing room of the Skelly Oil Company’s new 
office building in Kansas City is this supply and stationery room, equipped with 
ceiling-high steel shelving. Instead of the usual dark room so often used for 
supplies this one is lighted as brilliantly as other offices in the building 
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pair report usually includes the following 
information: 


1. Date of repair 

2. Exact nature of work done 

3. Time spent in making the repair 

4. A list of any parts used and cost 
of same 


This record is used as a basis for de- 
termining the relative cost of maintaining 
the machines of various makes as a guide 
for future buying; of discovering the type 
of repair occurring most frequently; of 
determining the efficiency of repairmen; 
and partially in determining rental rates 
on office machines. The new method re- 
quires less clerical time than a former 
method yet includes all information. 


2. Letter Writing Manual 
Insures Uniformity 


To obtain uniformity in all outgoing 
mail the Continental Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, has adopted a stand- 
ard reference manual for use in the 
stenographic department. 

As each typist is employed she is pro- 
vided with a copy of this manual and 
asked to study it for standard forms of 
letter writing and to refer to it whenever 
she is in doubt. An example of the pre- 
ferred form in letter writing is given, 
which shows whether to “block” name, 
address and salutation, when to indent 
and how far, proper spacing between date 
line and name of person addressed, proper 
spacing between the last line of the ad- 
dress and the salutation, proper spacing 
between the body of the letter and the 
complimentary close, etc. 

Such regulations in letter writing soon 
become automatic with the stenographer, 
but the manual also gives other data on 
letter-writing style to which the careful 
stenographer will frequently refer. This 
includes information on how to write 
sums of money in the text of the letter, 
what words should or should not be ab- 
breviated, when to hyphenate, when to 
use a compound word, how to spell or 
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NO METAL TOP TO DENT 
CORRODE OR SCRATCH 


Nothing slips through a Vul-Cot. Solid 
sides and bottom really hold things in. Con- 
structed throughout of National H-A-R-D 
Vulcanized Fibre with a _ super-strong, 
double-rolled fibre top that 
takes 100 lbs. of pressure. No 
metal top to dent, rust or lose its 
finish. NO SOFT FIBRE to bend 
out of shape. A size 
and shape for every 
need. In colors to 
match office furnish- 
ings. 
At Stationers and Office 
Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 





DO YOU KNOW 
THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 


More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire 


and 





A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 


Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 
General Manager 


LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
ELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 6 Arlington 
Street, London, S.W.1., 28 Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysees, Paris 
and British Empire Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 











abbreviate a title, and the many other de- 
tails which are so important to the ap- 
pearance of a letter and the impression 
it makes, but which are too numerous for 
a stenographer to memorize. 

This manual is not a guide to accuracy 
so much as uniformity. One company 
might prefer to spell “good-will” with a 
hyphen, while another would spell it 
“goodwill.” One might write “drug-store” 
while another would prefer it to be 
“drugstore” and still another “drug 
store.” It is a matter of company prefer- 
ence, but the stenographer cannot know 
what a particular company prefers unless 
she has some such manual constantly be- 
fore her. 


3. This Plan Helps Pull 
Repeat Orders 


To make it easier for customers to buy, 
Marshall Field and Company has intro- 
duced the use of an especially designed 
and printed salesman’s card in its shoe 
section. 

The back of the card reads, “This is a 
record of the shoes you have just pur- 
chased,” below which are spaces in which 
the shoes may be described by the follow- 
ing characteristics: style, size, width, date. 

This card serves several purposes. Re- 
turning to the store for more shoes at a 
later date the customer may ask for the 
salesman whose name appears in the 
lower left-hand corner of the face of the 
card, then show liim the figures on the 
back of the card. This information greatly 
facilitates fitting and selection of models. 
Knowledge of the style number carries 
much more information to the shoe sales- 
man than a customer’s verbal description. 

Customers who are exceptionally busy, 
who distinctly do not like to shop, or who 
are frequently absent from the city in 
which a store is located, can easily order 
additional pairs of shoes by telephone or 
mail, merely by listing the style number, 
size and width. We know of several well- 
shod-men who haven’t been inside a shoe- 
store in several years. Their wives or 
secretaries telephone for shoes, referring 
to similar information. For instance, 
French, Shriner and Urner for several 
years have maintained a card index of 
all shoes sold in their Chicago stores. In 
December a man may telephone and say, 
“I liked those shoes I bought in August 
a year ago. Send me another pair but in 
black instead of brown.” Because of the 
card index he is certain to get the style 
and size he wears. 


4. Four Ways to Reduce 
Postage Costs 


During the latter part of 1937 the Office 
Management Association of Chicago con- 
ducted a survey into the subject of mail- 
ing functions and expense control. One 
hundred and six companies in a diversi- 
fied field contributed to the study. These 
companies were representative in their 
fields which included electrical, financial, 
merchandising, equipment supply houses, 
insurance, educational and professional 


institutions. The smallest firm had a total 
clerical personnel of three, the largest a 
total of 2,360. Ninety-three per cent of 
the firms operated central mailing sec- 
tions. In answer to the question as to 
what methods were used in saving post- 
age expense, four common replies were 
received: 

(a) Use of business reply envelope (46 
per cent). 

(b) Assembly of all letters to same 
address in one envelope (69 per cent). 

(c) Use of lightweight paper for air 
mail (31 per cent). 

(da) Elimination of special delivery 
when it is indicated that letters will reach 
destination the next morning in time for 
the first mail delivery (57 per cent). 


5. Advance Pay Days Help 
New Employees 


Spiegel, Inc., Chicago mail order house, 
has a plan of payment that immediately 
creates good-will among its employees- 
salary in advance of pay day. 

Nonexecutives are paid by the week, 
junior executives twice a month and 
senior executives once a month. When the 
new employee has been there but three 
days he or she receives a salary check for 
one week, one-half month or one month, 
in advance, according to the manner in 
which they are to be paid regularly. 

The novelty of the idea, the indication 
of confidence placed in the employee, and 
oftentimes the real need, establish a favor- 
able reaction in the very beginning. Later 
on when an employee contemplates leav- 
ing he is confronted with the fact that 
he owes one week, a half month or a month 
back salary and this often influences him 
to continue in the same work without look- 
ing about for something else. 


6. Postage Plan for Use in 
Small Offices 


A postage-stamp file which should be 
helpful in providing some control on the 
issuance of postage stamps in a small 
office has been developed by Deubener’s 
Shopping Bag, Inc. This concern not only 
uses this device in its own offices but has 
supplied them to many customers. 

The “file” is in the form of a folder, or 
booklet, 11 by 51% inches. Inside pages are 
of waxed paper. Stamps are placed be- 
tween these pages, according to denomina- 
tions, and reference to an index stamped 
on each sheet quickly indicates where to 
find the denomination of stamp required. 
There is an index, and a sheet, for each 
denomination of stamp as well as Air 
Mail and Special Delivery. 

A schedule of domestic postage rates 
and fees is printed on the inside covers 
of the postage file. 

On the front cover there are spaces in 
which to fill in the name and address of 
the firm using the file. Below this is 
printed the caption, “This Stamp File in 
Charge of,” following which are spaces 
for six names to be written in as follows: 


Name . 
From Date 
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The supposition is that six persons will 
take turns having charge of issuing 
stamps for the office, each for a period 
of two months. 


7. A Better Way to Use 
Business Papers 


If you are reading American Business 
at all, you’re finding things which would 
be helpful if applied to your business. But 
in the rush of daily routine, these sugges- 
tions may be forgotten. Here is a method 
which will make certain that you will 
find what you want in the various issues 
of the magazines you read, when you are 
ready for it: 

As you read each issue, mark the item 
or subject matter which could possibly 
be applied to your business. This item 
may refer to an innovation you hope to 
introduce to your company at the first 
suitable opportunity. Or perhaps it is an 
especially good letter which you have 
thought your company might use under 
certain circumstances. Regardless of what 
it refers to, mark the article or item with 
a colored pencil and underline the sub- 
ject, that is—Collection Letter, Sales 
Contest, Export, Personnel, etc. 

When you have finished your reading 
have someone—your stenographer, as- 
sistant or office boy—index each subject 
on a card in this fashion: 


Letters—AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Collection—December 1937, page 34 
Discount—February 1938, page 34 

Ewxport—AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Foreign Subsidiaries — December 

1937, page 28 
Kolynos Company—January 
page 22 


1938, 


As you read through each succeeding 
issue, following the same procedure, you 
will have collected a series of items and 
articles that offer a wide variety of infor- 
mation on each of several subjects. You 
will of course continue to list all items 
or articles under one general subject on 
the same card, with specific divisions 
listed separately. The cards should be 
alphabetically filed and the different issues 
of the business paper can be filed away 
consecutively, once they have been 
thoroughly digested. 

It will take some person in your office 
but little time to check through the maga- 
zines you have marked and make the 
entries which will serve as a very conveni- 
ent reference file when you need it. 


8. Modern Efficiency 
Dooms Punctuation 


In another article in this issue a writer 
tells of the savings achieved by eliminat- 
ing punctuation marks in address cards 
on student records. Many companies are 
adopting the plan of actually filing off 
the punctuation marks on billing machines 
or typewriters used for billing, addressing, 
heading ledger cards and other similar 
records. One large rubber company has 
already begun to drop most of the punc- 
tuation marks from addresses and saluta- 
tions in letters. 

Office managers who have tried to adopt 
the plan point out that the best way of 
achieving results is actually to eliminate 
the possibility of using any punctuation 
whatever by removing the marks from 
the writing machines, or substituting 
something else on the keys usually used 
for punctuation. Unless this is done new 
operators will require several weeks to 
drop the habit of punctuating. 


‘2 arg? tat alal al rte ee . De we we tat 
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To give forty-five foot candles of light, more than double that of many stores, the 
Wormser Hat Company has recently installed newly designed lighting equipment 
in stores at Atlanta, Minneapolis, Lawrence, Birmingham and Hammond. The 
new Westinghouse fixtures give direct light on merchandise where needed 
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AVE FLOOR SPACE 


and end locker room evils 





COMPACT 
—3 persons 
per sq. ft. 


7 
SANITARY 
—open to air 
and light 

os 
FITS IN 
ANY WHERE 
—any length 

s 
No. 3U 


Patentedand 
PatentsPend. 




















Offices, stores and factories are re 
claiming high priced office space, end- 
ing locker room stalling, employee 
theft and locker filth with Peterson 3U 
Utility Racks. A 4 ft. x 1 ft. unit pro- 
vides individually separated, fully ven- 
tilated accommodations for 12 people 
Write —for hats, coats, overshoes, and um- 
for brellas. Fits anywhere—available in any 
Circu- length by the foot (accommodates 3 
lar persons per sq. ft.). Rigid Steel con- 
and struction, 14% in. square tubular steel 
Prices uprights. Removable or fixed Wooden 
hangers. Roll-away or stationary base. 
(State color, length, etc.) 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INC. 
1806 N. Wolcott St. CHICAGO, U 


PETERSON 


CHE ROOM EQUIPMENT 


OuR vew1938 
Portfolio of 
MODERN 

lal 


I's FREE! 
’ Send for it and 
Compare our Prices 


There must be a reason why our Letterhead 
business is “growing like a weed.” There MUST 
be a reason why we have had to enlarge our 
plant in the midst of the business depression to 
take care of constantly increasing volume. There 
MUST be a reason why alert buyers in 48 
states have learned that it pays to order from 
“letterhead headquarters.” Yes, there must be 
a reason, and that reason can be told in one 
word—VALUE! Let us send you a copy of our 
newest portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- 
terhead Samples, also our Price List, so that 
you may see for yourself. Just attach this ad- 
vertisement to your business letterhead and 
mail it to us. Or—use the convenient coupon! 
UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
ese ee es RE RRR ey 
UNIVERSAL LitHo & STATIONERY Co. 
{4309 Diversey Ave., Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: Please send the Portfolio and 
‘Price List as advertised, without cost or 
obligation. 
Name. : 
jCompany ~~ 
Address inten snmp 
‘City. SSS ee 
—wTrriritt)| Trrtititt 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





- 


TLERERRE 


For the many modern offices that are decorated in latest styles, Hoosier Desk 
Company brought out this ‘‘Century Suite,’’ strictly contemporary in line. Sev- 
eral different desk sizes, chairs, a wastebasket, telephone stand and costumer 
to match are available. The newly popular blond woods can be furnished 


Novel Carton-Opener 
Saves Time 


A SAVING in time and dispositions, to 
say nothing of broken finger nails, is ac 
complished by a novel device for opening 
cartons, called the Fielder. This carton 
opener is molded from Bakelite, with 
slots or channels into which a single-edged 
razor blade may be placed at convenient 
angles to provide a cutting edge. It is so 
designed that the operator's fingers are 
protected at all times from any possible 
injury. 

In mailing and receiving rooms such a 
device should greatly increase efficiency 
and the smoothness of routine work. And 
many an executive, who frequently re- 
ceives books and such in cartons ad- 
dressed to his personal attention, will find 
that his digestion and business improve 
when he can reach inside his desk drawer 
for the Fielder, which neatly and swiftly 
will slit open the most stubbornly closed 
carton. The Fielder is being placed on the 
market by the Field Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 
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Here’s Another Device for 
Fastening Papers 


FOR neatness and convenience in filing 
or mailing, several sheets of paper can 
now be fastened together as neatly as if 
they had been stitched, with one swift 
motion. This is accomplished with a new 
piece of office equipment called the 
Fastnrite. No staples, clips or glue are 
used, The process is one of “squeezing” 
the papers together and the result re- 
sembles a line of fine perforations more 
than anything else. 

Most popular way of using this device 
is to fasten papers together down the 
length of the left-hand margin. However, 
they can be fastened together across the 
top, or diagonally across one corner, with 
equal facility. 

From two to twelve sheets of paper 
can be fastened together with this equip- 
ment, using only one operation. The ma- 
chine may also be used for sealing en- 
velopes and paper bags or binding circu- 
lars, envelopes and papers of all kinds. 
The Fastnrite bears a modest price tag. 


Pencil Colors Now Rival 
Joseph’s Coat 


DO YOU use a blue pencil for “O.K.” 
and red for “N.G.”? Well, perhaps a blue 
pencil suits your Monday mood, red for 
Tuesday, yellow for Wednesday, and s 
on. Regardless of whether temperament 
or logic dictates the use of colored pen 
cils, most business men do like a variety 
of colors. 

Catering to this whim, the Autopoint 
Company has provided an_ ingenious 
utility kit which is called the “Coloriter.” 
It features vari-colored writing by means 
of a double-point pencil with three extra 
tips to interchange for various lead colors 
Five colors constitute the standard com- 
bination: black, red, blue, vellow and 
green. 


New Typewriter Speeds 
Steno’s Work 


THE improved typewriter introduced by 
Remington Rand is said to save the aver- 
age stenographer six miles of typebar 
travel daily! Here is the way this aston- 
ishing conclusion is reached: The average 
typebar on a typewriter swings through 
an arc of approximately 5%, inches, where- 
as the typebar on the new Remington 
typewriter speeds on a straight line of 1%, 
inches. The average operator uses 50,000 
keystrokes daily. Thus, 8 inches of typebar 
travel saved on every stroke is 8 times 
50,000 or 400,000 inches. And that is about 
33,000 feet or more than six miles. 

In addition, a “typeguide” gives assur- 
ance that every character typed is in per- 
fect alignment with every other. The type- 
guide “locks” the face of the typebar into 
exact position. 
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Direct Vision Sorter by 
Yawman and Erbe 


TO SHORTEN time spent in sorting of 
correspondence, orders, invoices, etc., 
preparatory to filing, Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company has developed 
and put on the market a new sorter which 
has been named the Direct Vision Sorter. 
Because of its simplicity and flexibility 
this new sorter changes the sorting oper- 
ation from a burdensome task to an effi- 
cient and economical operation. Frantic 
searching for wanted papers which are in 
the process of being sorted and filed is 
entirely done away with. 

The Direct Vision Sorter is fitted with 
guide tab notations which break down 
papers to be filed into small logical groups 
determined by a concern’s own file se- 
quence. Active names—those for which 
a great many papers accumulate—may be 
provided for by individual sorter guides. 
Rehandling of papers is reduced to the 
minimum, and sorting time is said to be 
cut 50 per cent or more, depending on 
the sorting method used prior to the adop- 
tion of the Direct Vision Sorter. 


Easy-to-Keep-Clean 
Calculator 


A PORTABLE calculator, said to per- 
form its problems faster than human 
fingers can press the keys, is now mar- 
keted in a dust-proof case which stands 
only 4 inches high. In fact, the total 
weight of this calculator is 514 pounds. It 
is 8%, inches wide and 6 inches deep. The 
calculator is manufactured by S. W. Allen 
Company and the new case is of Bakelite 
molded, 
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FROM $3.00 








OTTO K. EITEL 
Managing Director 
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Behe Is There a 
. Better Way 
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Salesmen? 


Dartnell is checking 2,700 sales organizations to determine 


1. Which types of sales promotion have proved most effective for different 
sales set-ups. 
2. How these companies tie-in their sales promotional effort with personal 
selling and advertising. 
3. What sales promotional efforts failed and which succeeded. Why did 
they fail? Why did they succeed? 
THIS IS THE FIFTH nation-wide survey DARTNELL has made of sales 
management practices. It will take a year to complete. The information and 
data gathered by our staff will be released in the form of monthly reports, 
with working exhibits, to all subscribers. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: The entire cost of the twelve typewritten reports (844x11 inches), 


the supplementary data and exhibits, special reference binder and tabbed indexes is $11.85. 
If check accompanies order your name will be gold stamped on cover at no extra cost. 


Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Illinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Reason- 
able and Uniform Rates. 


In CLEVELAND it's 
e THE HOLLENDEN 


Richard F. Marsh, Mgr. 


In COLUMBUS it’s 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


Tom. A. Sabrey, Mer. 
In AKRON it’s 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


Jack Walsh, Mgr. 


In TOLEDO it's 

e THE NEW SECOR 
J. J. Fitzpatrick, Mgr. 

In JAMESTOWN, N. Y. it’s 

e THE JAMESTOWN 


Sam A. Gavey, Mgr. 
and 


eTHE SAMUELS 


P. R. Suddaby, Mer. 














OVER 50 OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
LESS, SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 





and yet over 50% of all rooms for $3.50 
or less single; $5.00 or less double. 





Five of the new Santa Fe lightweight, stainless steel, streamlined trains 
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Business Conditions and 
Desk-Bound Executives 


“BUSINESS is actually much better to- 
day than most people realize,” declared 
William O’Neil, president, General Tire 
and Rubber Company, in a recent state- 
ment. “There is no depression in Cali- 
fornia. There is no depression in Texas, 
where they are putting down oil wells 
everywhere. Business is particularly good 
in the West and Southwest. It is good in 
Canada. It is good in South America, and 
it is good in Europe, except in Spain. It 
is only in a few industrial centers and 
right here in New York that business is 
not so good. Just lately our own business 
has been down 15 per cent in our New 
York district, but when we took out New 
York City and Brooklyn, we found that 
it was 20 per cent better.” 

If there could be a better reason for 
traveling on the part of business men 
than these facts Mr. O’Neil points out, 
we do not know what it could be. Too 
many business executives journey only to 
New York—hub, center and vortex of 
gloom and depression. They listen to the 
pessimism there, come home and think the 
country is in a bad way. If, like Mr. 
O’Neil, they would travel more, get first- 
hand facts about oil wells in Texas, crops 
(fruit and tourist) in California, and see 
what is going on away from the industrial 
centers, they would come home refreshed, 
encouraged and invigorated. 

We prescribe a trip south or west for 
every gloom-laden eastern and northern 
business man. Get away from the big 
cities. Visit the small towns and farms. 
Spring plowing has begun in the deep 
South; the smell of fresh earth is invigo- 
rating. Blue bonnets will soon bloom in 
Texas, azaleas in Mobile, and the gardens 
in Natchez will be ablaze with glory. It 
is snowing here in Chicago, but we know 
that the fields and hillsides of California 
are blue and gold with eschscholtzia 
(poppies to you) and lupins. 


Instead of sitting at that old office desk 
get out and mix with the folks in this 
grand country of ours—watch them begin 
spring activities and then come home and 
start something on your own. 


Santa Fe Goes Streamline 
In a Big Way 


ADDITION of twelve new streamliners 
will give the Santa Fe thirteen streamlined 
trains, seven of them Diesel-powered. This 
gives the road three new transcontinental, 
Chicago-Los Angeles trains, all making 
the trip in only 89 hours 45 minutes 
One of these is a second Super Chief, an«! 
the other two are lightweight, streamlined, 
stainless steel, all-coach flyers which will 
make two round trips each week between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. These trains 
will be known as E] Capitan, and will pro- 
vide comfort and speed on an economy 
basis for chair-car travelers. The trains 
will consist of five lightweight cars, bag 
gage-dormitory-chair car, two regular 
chair cars, one lunch counter-diner, ani 
one chair-observation car. 

New daylight trains between Chicago 
and Kansas City, the westbound to be 
known as the Kansas City and the east- 
bound as the Chicagoan, go into service 
about April 1, offering space for three 
hundred passengers and making the run 
in seven hours, thirty minutes. Another 
new train, the San Diegan, will operate 
between Los Angeles and San Diego. 


Kingston and Cristobal 
Added to Cruises 


GRACE LINE announces that Kingston, 
Jamaica and Cristobal, Panama Canal 
Zone, will be included as stops on all! 
Caribbean-South American cruises begin- 
ning with the sailing of the Santa Elena 
from New York, March 4. 

The addition of these ports is in line 
with the improvement and expansion of 
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American service to the Caribbean and 
South America. New 17-day itineraries 
will include calls at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; La Guaira and Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela; Curacao, N. W. I., Puerto 
Colombia and Cartagena in Colombia; 
Cristobal in the Panama Canal Zone; 
Kingston in Jamaica; Nassau in the Ba- 
hamas; and New York. This new schedule 
reduces the time in transit from New 
York to Venezuela to five and one-half 
days. 

This Caribbean-South American cruise 
service is distinct and separate from the 
Grace Line service which visits the West 
Coast of South America. The regular 
Grace Line service to Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and north- 
bound, stopping at Havana, will continue 
without interruption as it has for more 
than three-quarters of a century. 


Mexico Becomes Big 
Radio Market 


ROBERT F. HERR, parts and service 
manager for Philco Radio and Television 
Corporation, reports that he was agree- 
ably surprised at the prevalence of radio 
advertising and activity in Mexico. His 
observations during a recent visit to 
Mexico lead him to believe that Mexican 
merchandising and advertising methods 
are, at present, far more aggressive than 
our own, insofar as radio is concerned. 
“Tire covers, taxicab roofs, sidewalks, 
telephone poles are all universally utilized 
by radio dealers and distributors,” Herr 
said. “Newspapers and magazines carry 
an overwhelmingly large proportion of 
radio advertising. Theater lobbies and 
office buildings have radio displays, and 
outdoor Neon signs advertised radios al- 
most everywhere.” 


Westbound Travelers 
Will Want This 


MONTANA Highway Department has 
just published, for free distribution, a 
well-illustrated booklet which will inter- 
est all lovers of western country, Ameri- 
cana, mining lore, National Parks, and 
Indian tales. In it is a key to Indian 
picture writing which will add to the en- 
joyment of the mountain country. A copy 
will be mailed free on request to the 
Montana Highway Department or to the 
travel editor of American Bustness. 


Travel Editor Is Wearing 
Dunce Cap 


PERHAPS he should have had one for 
all these years, but right now our travel 
editor is wearing a dunce cap, and other 
members of the staff are thinking of call- 
ing in a behaviorist or a psychiatrist. In an 
enthusiastic piece he wrote for February 
he called the Katy’s crack Texas Special, 
the Sunshine Special, when he should have 
known better after all these years of en- 
joying the Texas Special. There is a train 
on the Missouri Pacific called the Sun- 
shine Special, also a splendid train, but 
he says he didn’t mean that train at all. 
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Photo Copying Machine 


Index Tabs 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 





The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details 
THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
210 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Check Signers and Endorsers 








34 
sth 
a 
boner 
Operates automatically when check is in- 


serted into machine — new principle of 
check signer engineering. 











With three locks to insure safety 
of name plate. 
Writes through multi-colored rib- 
bon on safety background. 
Equipped with non-resettable 
counting device. 
3 MODELS MODESTLY PRICED r« 1938 
a a B 1072 C A272 
NO PUSH OR PULL FULLY AUTOMATIK 
FOR EXCLUSIVE AGENC mm YOUR CITY WRITE 


CHECK WRITER CO.,a 169 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK ory 
In replying please mention American Business 





Envelopes—All Kinds 








@ @ IN STOCK SERVICE @ @ 


Over three million envelopes ready for immedi- 
ate delivery. Includes 30 sizes of clasp. Fast 
service on special making and printed orders. 
32-page Handy Catalog and Price List No. 110, 
chock-full of information, $1.00 — credited 
against first order. 
GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY 

100-A Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Labels—AlIl Kinds 








QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 
RICE 
TOMPKINS’ | LABEL SERVICE 


1 FRANKFORD AVE PHILA PA 





IF YOU DON’T SEE WHAT YOU WANT 
advertised in this section, write us. We'll tell 
you “‘Where to Buy It.” 








MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 

Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
340 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


File Signals 


- VISE SIGNALS 


for card or letter 
files. 2 sizes; 12 
colors. Plain 

or printed. 











CELLUGRAF SIGNALS 
for all types visible records. 
Transparent type — 6 colors. 
Opaque type — 4 colors. 





Collection Service 


MODERN APPLICATION 


OF TIME-TESTED METHODS PRODUCE 


QUICK COLLECTION 


OF PAST DUE ACCOUNTS 








FAST, DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS ONLY 


WRITE ON BUSINESS STATIONERY FOR 
INFORMATION AND RATES 


INCORPORATED 
SOUTH NORWALK CONN. 














Adding Machines 


NEw AUTOMATIC. ADDER, $3. Ld 


om adding easy. 





Fro: 8. used 
) guaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. Agents 


“an\}. H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 36, 4. 302, Altadena, Calif. 
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Engraved Business Cards 


Steel Guide Tabs 





eé 
Wauar you don’t know won’t hurt 


you,” is obsolete as medicine shows. 





For what you don’t know will hurt 
you if your competitor’s salesmen 
are using genuine engraved business 
cards done by Wiggins, and you 
don’t know what you gain in re- 
spect from your sales crew and 
prospects by using them. 


lf you send us one of 
your business cards, 
we will gladly send 
vou an analysis. 


The John B. 


WIGG | N S Company 


1106 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Engravers since 1857 





Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Ny ‘an FILE 
y Shen. a 





Collection Letters 





INVEST $1.00 
For large trial order of copyrighted proven 
collection letters. And how they collect! 
NATIONAL CREDITORS EXCHANGE 
713 Everson Bldg. Syracuse, N.Y. 
“YOU HANDLE ALL MONEY” 


Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removalor rearrangement, 

Large window openings covered 

by transparent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink 
or red. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 


30,000 used by Dennison Mfg. Co. SAMPLES 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Bex 301, EXETER, NEBRASKA BUA OS 
Mfr.of Smith’s Enameled Steel Signals Wemmaaia 





Stapling Machines—Staples 


SHAKE HANDS WITH THE 
TRUE BLUE CLIPPER! 





Sail into action and anchor your papers for keeps. 
Staples 2 to 12 sheets of paper. Uses No. 57 PRO- 
TECTION Staples. 


Ask your stalioner or write 


Norwalk HOTCHKISS Connecticut 





Mailing Lists 





WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 


Our’ Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks—through us—for addressing their empty 
envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 


230 Congress St., Dept. AB-6, Boston, Mass. 


INFORMATION FURNISHED 

The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Because Elliott's popular priced machines automatically feed 


envelopes and other forms, 


they are six times faster than 


competing machines in their price classes. 


Made in Cambridge, Mass 


Sold everywhere. 


Look in your telephone book. 





BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BusINEss. 





A Book for the Man 
Who Makes Charts 


MASSES of figures usually mean nothing 
unless their relationships are computed 
step by step. This can be done rapidly and 
accurately on graph sheets, which by 
means of the curves plotted upon them 
by the user indicate clearly the relation- 
ship between two or more quantities. For 
those who may wish to present a com 
parison, for instance, of sales for 1936 
and 1937, or for profits of any two or 
more years, but who are a little unsure of 
themselves in the preparation of such a 
chart, Keuffel and Esser Company have 
issued a helpful booklet. The booklet 
shows examples of various kinds of graph 
sheets and illustrates and explains the use 
of these forms in a concise manner. 


A Handy Book of 
Postal Facts 


MAY multigraphed, mimeographed, or 
printed letters be mailed third class when 
signed individually in ink? When may 
bulk rates be used in mailing identical but 
separately addressed pieces of third-class 
matter? Is an office building room num 
ber sufficient return address for window 
envelopes? What are the rates for regis 
tered mail? These questions are answered 
in the revised booklet, Postal Rates and 
Rulings, just issued by Curtis 1000 Inc., 
which includes a brief resume of practi 
cally all of the postal rates and regula 
tions which are of general interest. 


The High Cost of Dust 
In Business 


DUST as a menace to the health of em 
ployees, the smooth operation of ma- 
chines and the efficiency of workers is 
described in a pamphlet called the Dol- 
lars and Sense of Modern Cleaning. The 
major portion of industrial plant dust 
accumulates first on the floors, according 
to this pamphlet which gives figures to 
show that in the average plant 85 to 90 
per cent of the elusive dust was at some 
time on the floor. Instances in which a 
number of manufacturers have reported 
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achieving economy and increased efficiency 
at the same time by proper cleaning meth- 
ods are related in this folder issued by the 
Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


For the Man Who 
Needs a Career 


MANY a man, dissatisfied with his job 
or his outlook for a future, has found a 
welcome awaiting him in the life insur- 
ance field and a lucrative profession with 
a future that has no limits. We don’t 
mean that everyone who has made a stab 
at selling life insurance has become a 
millionaire over night. But we do mean 
that many who have been willing to work, 
who have stuck at it, and who perhaps 
have been especially good at inspiring con- 
fidence in people, have done very well for 
themselves. Anyone interested in this field 
might write for a copy of the booklet, Can 
I Make a Living As a Life Insurance 
Representative? He will find the answers 
to his questions between the covers of this 
booklet issued by the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 


Book Shows Papers That 
Cut Postage Bills 


MANY executives probably never con- 
sidered the possibility of using onion skin 
for letterheads, unless it was drawn to 
their attention recently by their receiving 
letters on such thin paper. The use of 
onion skin for letterheads is proving es- 
pecially economical for large-volume mail- 
ings by air mail when weight becomes 
such an important factor. A recent sam- 
ple book issued by Esleeck Manufacturing 
Company showing the use of various thin 
papers for records, forms, copies, etc., 
also shows examples of how onion skin 
can be used for letterheads. 


This Booklet Tells How 
To Check Faults 


IF SALESMEN are failing to turn in the 
volume of business expected, if advertis- 
ing does not draw the response believed 
reasonable, if dealer house organs don’t 
seem to win dealer cooperation, if ex- 
hibits go without comment and demon- 
strators fail to earn their salaries—well, 
there is probably a “reason why.” An in- 
teresting folder which shows how such 
failures were analyzed and the cure dis- 
covered is called Brief Histories of Busi- 
ness Building. It is issued by the Will- 
mark Service System. 


Speeding the Flow of 
Business 


[N EVERY office there are places where 
it would speed work if people had a way 
other than walking to deliver messages. 
One answer to this problem is found in 
“The Wings of Business,” a booklet by 
the Lamson Company, which describes 
many Lamson dispatch tube installations 
which have been instrumental in cutting 
costs, reducing lost time and speeding up 
deliveries, shipments, etc. 
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Paper Drills 


Chairs—Posture 











TWIRLIT 
PAPER DRILL 


AS THE NAME IMPLIES 
TWIRLIT easily drills 150 sheets of 
paper at one operation. Hand operated 
and styled to enhance the modern office 
desk. Simple but efficient. Several 
models for every need. 

Your Stlationer Will Demonstrate 

MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 











POSTURE CHAIRS 


@ Raise working efficiency 
@ Improve mental alertness 


@ Banish fatigue. 


@ Here can 
be found the 
ultimate in 
healthful, 
correct seat- 
ing. 
Easily and 
quickly ad- 
justed with- 
out tools. 
Sold Thru Dealers Only 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 














House Organs 





Social Security Systems 





ier YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


ra 4 OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
$ permits unusually low prices 
i for periodicals of all kinds. 
ig) Samples and particulars free. 
F NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


PRESS 
| SSS ESE. | 523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


IMPROVED PAY ENVELOPES FOR USE 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
REDUCE PAYROLL DETAIL of SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY .. . use these improved, approved 
SECURO-PAY ENVELOPES. Meet Federal 
and State requirements, permitting statement 
of deductions as required by law. Provide per- 
manent employee record and privacy for in- 
dividual statements. Inexpensive—time-saving 

—labor-saving ! 
GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY 
100 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
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IS THERE A BETTER WAY TO 
HANDLE PRICE OBJECTIONS? 


When a buyer says your goods are too high priced he may mean one of 
several things—he may mean he can buy them cheaper—that he thinks 
his trade will not pay the price—or that there is no market for your 
goods in his community. In either case there are many different ways to 
show him why your goods are not too high-priced—and many of the 
best, time-tested methods are fascinatingly told in story style in 


= My Aduentures in Selling , 
By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


TELLS HOW TO... Win Back Disgruntled Customers .. . 
Sell Opening Stocks .. . Sell Futures . .. Handle the Claim-Making Cus- 
. Start a Prospect Buying ... Handle Price Competition . . . 
Teach Buyers to Understand Quality ... Move Goods from Dealer's 
Shelves... Work with Retail Salespeople . . . Use Letters of Introduction 
... Pave the Way for Bigger Sales . .. Combat Hand-to-Mouth Buying. 


A BOOK EVERYONE IN SALES WORK 
SHOULD READ FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


Bound in cloth—216 pages—54 x 84% inches—PRICE ON APPROVAL $1.75 
(llinois 3 per cent sales taz added when applicable) 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue « 


Chicago, Illinois 

















NEW PRACTICAL AIDS 
TO BETTER PROFITS! 
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MULTIPLE 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cuarces P. McCormick, President, 
McCormick ¢ Company. “We do not hesi- 
tate to say that this is the best and most 
important ‘management’ book we have read 
or reviewed in two years. If every business 
leader knew human nature and people as 
Mr. McCormick apparently does, our labor 
and personnel difficulties would disappear 
almost overnight . . . We are not accus- 
tomed to telling our readers what to do— 
but we herewith break a rule and urge every 
business leader to lose no time in ergo | 
a copy of this unusually important an 

interesting book,”’ says American Business. 


$2.00 


PROFITABLE 
PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


By Bronson Batcuetor. A vital new 
statement of the most urgent problems 
before executives today—how to carry out 
an enlightened and effective public rela- 
tions program. It provides background 
assistance from which present policies can 
be evaluated and offers basic advice on the 
“How's” and “Why's” of public relations 
which grow out of the author’s long, suc- 
cessful experience. 


$2.50 


THE 
INTERPRETATION 
OF FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 


By Bensamin GRAHAM AND SPENCER B. 
Merepita. A phenomenal success — now 
in its fourth printing! This new manual is 
designed to help business men, bankers and 
investors read omatel statements quickly, 
easily and intelligently. ‘‘An excellent small 
volume, not merely as a book of instruction 


but as a reference work also,’’ says Wall 


Street Journal. 
$1.00 


Examine these books for 55 DAYS FREE! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 

HARPER & BROTHERS 

49 East 33rd Street 

New York City 

Please send me a copy of — 
O Muttipte MANAGEMENT . 
O Prorirasie Pusiic 


$2.00 


2.50 


0 Tue INTERPRETATION OF 
FinanciAL STATEMENTS . . 1.00 


0 I will remit the price within 5 days or return 
the book (s). 

0 Remittance enclosed 0 Send C.O.D. 

Address. ... 


Business Connection... . 
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NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
BUSINESS. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. 
One of these days somebody will pick up 
this book, rewrite some of it, give it a 
jazzy title such as, “It’s Easy to Succeed 
If You Know What They Want,” and 
turn it into a popular seller. For such a 
title would be actually justified for this 
comprehensive and informative book. Be- 
hind stilted chapter titles, such as “Es- 
tablishing the Adequacy of the Solu- 
tion,” there is a wealth of sound advice 
and instruction on selling, advertising, 
management, employee relations and con- 
sumer research. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. $4.00. 


ADVERTISING IDEAS. By John 
Caples. The author works in a vortex of 
advertising ideas, in a shop where adver- 
tising is handled on a huge scale. For Mr. 
Caples is an executive of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc., one of our 
largest and most successful advertising 
agencies. To begin with—his book has the 
best index we have seen in a long time 
and it is in the front of the book, where 
it is convenient for using the book for 
quick reference. Without any lengthy in- 
troduction the author gets right down to 
business on page 2 with a reproduction of 
an advertisement which has been tested. 
He tells in one-two-three fashion just why 
it was a success. Then follows more than 
two hundred pages of the same sort of 
concise information—a successful adver- 
tisement reproduced along with a brief, 
purposeful analysis of the advertisement. 
In each analysis Mr. Caples tells where 
the advertisement appeared. The repro- 
ductions are large enough so that every 
word of the copy may be read and studied. 
Without hesitation we say that this is 
the most practical, helpful, instructive 
book on advertising out of more than one 
hundred we have read in the past fifteen 
years. If you produce, buy, pay for or 
sell advertising, pawn your watch if neces- 
sary (we hope it isn’t) to get a copy. 
McGraw-Hill. $4.00. 


PRACTICAL RADIO ADVERTIS- 
ING. By Herman S. Hettinger, Ph.D.,and 
Walter J. Neff. Both these men have had 
much practical experience in selling via 
the radio. Dr. Hettinger is a radio con- 
sultant and assistant professor of mar- 
keting at the Wharton School, while 
Mr. Neff was formerly sales manager of 
Radio Station WOR. The book tells how 
to plan a radio campaign, select and 
schedule the program. There is a splen- 
did appendix on the mechanics of radio, 
network rates and structures, radio mar 
keting statistics, and use of radio by ad- 
vertisers. Only apparent weakness of the 
book as we see it, is its failure to include 
more information on merchandising the 
radio program. Prentice-Hall. $5.00. 


HOW TO KEEP ACCOUNTS AND 
PREPARE STATEMENTS. By Earl A. 
Saliers, Ph.D. Dr. Saliers is professor of 
accounting at Louisiana State University. 
This book was written and published for 
the man (or woman) who feels that a 
knowledge of accounting will be of 
assistance in management or help him 
win promotion to better positions. It is 
well arranged, easy to understand and 
should be especially valuable to the stu 
dent who does not have classroom oppor 
tunities. Ronald Press. $3.00. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Theo 
dore N. Beckman, Ph.D. Dr. Beckman is 
professor of business organization, Ohio 
State University. In his book are more 
than six hundred pages of sound informa 
tion about every phase of the collection 
problem. Some of the older books of 
credits and collection have almost over 
looked the problem of handling consumer 
credit, instalment sales and charge ac- 
counts. But these phases of credit have 
been emphasized by Dr. Beckman who 
has contributed a valuable addition to the 
literature of credit and financial manage- 
ment in business. McGraw-Hill. $4.50 
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